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Se ES een 


Motes of Recent Erposition. 


SoME years ago Dr. Llewellyn Brsp edited a 
selection from the sermons preached in the 
University Pulpit of Oxford. The volume con- 
tained notable names and notable sermons. For 
when the scholar is a preacher he is the best 
preacher. A selection has now been published of 
the sermons preached in the University Pulpit of 
Aberdeen. It also contains notable names and 
notable sermons. 

The title is Sub Corona (T. & T. Clark; 4s. 6d. 
net), for these discourses were delivered beneath 
that crown which is the architectural glory of 
King’s College in Aberdeen. It is not a volume 
of war sermons. There is only one sermon on 
the war init. That is by Sir George Adam SmiTu, 
the Principal, and is notable enough. But it 
stands alone. The rest are such sermons as may 
encourage undergraduates to ‘trust in God and do 
the right.’ 

One of the sermons is by Professor James 
STALKER. Why single it out? It is singled out 
already. It is unique. No other preacher 
addresses himself openly to the women under- 
graduates of the University. Professor STALKER 
has too much of the preaching instinct to address 
himself to women only, there being nearly as many 
men before him. His sermon is for the under- 
graduate, for the life that is opening to the 
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problems and responsibilities of being and of 
serving. But he deliberately chooses a woman’s 
text and recognizes the woman’s place. 


We have guessed the text already: ‘Verily I 
say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also this, 
that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial 
of her’ (Mt 261%). We have guessed the text; . 
have we guessed the title? The title is ‘The 
Advocate.’ We shall see its pertinence in a 
moment. 

But first observe the opening sentence. How 
much hangs upon the opening sentence of a 
Dr. STALKER’S opening sentence errs in 
‘Preachers have to 


sermon ! 
length. But it is arresting. 
search for their texts, and sometimes, it is said, 
they have no little difficulty in finding them ; but 
here is a text made to every one’s hand; it is 
evident that Jesus desired it to be taken by every 
preacher of the Gospel ; and we may surely expect 
His blessing when we thus fulfil His will.’ 


There is not a word of apology for the choice 
of the text. Certainly not. There is no recogni- 
tion of its choice as purposeful. Certainly not. 
The men are watching. The women are alert. 
The text has opened expectation. The first 
sentence of the sermon has removed all suspicion 
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of sensation, and has struck the note of responsi- 
bility. 


But the title. The title is ‘The Advocate.’ 
For: ‘Whenever I read this incident, it reminds 
me of a rare title of Christ, occurring, indeed, 


only once in Scripture—the Advocate. To some 


this title may have been suggested, as a topic for | 
pondering, by their own profession; but the best 


comment is to look upon Jesus Himself in the 
very act of advocacy, as we do here. 
friend, had performed one of those actions which, 


scattered at rare intervals along the tracts of time, | 


indicate the emergence of new powers in human 
nature; but so much was it misunderstood and 
misjudged that, had not Jesus intervened, it would 
either have been consigned to oblivion or remem- 
bered as a scandal. The Advocate, however, was 
It was a woman that had been 
attacked ; and all the chivalry of His nature rose 


up to protect her. 


on the spot. 


There is unmistakable heat 
in His first words, ‘‘ Let her alone ; why trouble ye 
her?” And then His strokes fall, blow after blow 
of argument and rebuke, on the heads of her 
opponents, till she is not only vindicated but 
raised on a pedestal for the admiration and imita- 
tion of all generations.’ 


‘That is the work of the scholar and the preacher. 
{t is not too long an introduction. It is informa- 
tive, it is arrestive; above all, it brings preacher 
and hearer together. The young men and women 
have lifted their heads to listen, their heart and 


their preacher’s beat as one. 


The first lesson follows immediately. ‘In thus 
vindicating His friend, Jesus was vindicating the 
Beautiful against the Useful. This is founded on 
the words, ‘“‘She hath wrought a good work on 
me”; for the word translated “good” is literally 
‘“beautiful.”’ Dr. STALKER looks at the matter a 
moment from the point of view of the utilitarians. 
He estimates the value of the box in ‘our money.’ 
Some forty or fifty pounds’ worth! 
It 


Was it 


not sinful extravagance ? ‘ beautiful,’ 


was 


Mary, His | 


replied Jesus, as if no further defence were 


necessary. 

He uses this illustration. 
literature, Coleridge once said that, whenever you 
come across a passage of which the wording is 


‘In speaking of 


unusually beautiful, you may conclude that the 
thought beneath the words will be rare too; 
because it is the beautiful thought that makes the 
And I would venture to add 
that, whenever you come upon a beautiful action, 


beautiful words. 


_-you may expect the motive beneath it to be 


beautiful also.’ 


The second lesson is that ‘in defending His 
friend, Jesus was vindicating ¢he Original against 
This is founded on the words, 
‘‘The poor ye have with you always, but me ye 


the Conventional. 


29 


have not always. 


‘The utilitarians immensely strengthened their 
position by bringing in the poor. The suggestion 
came from Judas ; and for a moment it seemed as 
if Judas were a better friend of the poor, not only 
than Mary, but even than Jesus Himself. Jesus 
did not suffer Himself to be betrayed into uttering 
a word on this occasion against the habit of giving 
to the poor. On the contrary, He re-affirmed 
the duty of so doing; but, at the same time, He 
took occasion to point out that this is not the 
only kind of giving.’ 


‘There are two kinds of giving, the one of 
which may be called ordinary or conventional, the 
other extraordinary and original. Both correspond 
with kinds of giving on the part of God; for all 
our giving, whether of the heart or of the purse, is 
merely a response to the antecedent giving of God. 


| On the one hand, there is His ordinary giving— 


daily bread, and daily happiness, and daily grace 
—and with this ought to correspond our ordinary 
giving—to the poor, at the church door, and the 
like. But God’s giving is not restricted to what is 
ordinary; if He gives rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, year in and year out, He, in addition, 


gives some days when merely to be alive is a 


the pillar of the domestic tent for a lifetime, He 
gives, besides, such incidents of domestic joy as 
make the dates on which they happen red-letter 
days in the calendar of memory; if He blesses a 
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_ universal laws who, when the occasion arises, is 
delight ; if He sets men in families and upholds | 


most likely to do something unique and original. 
It is the soldier, for example, that is acting all the 


_ time most in accordance with the duty of a soldier 


land with the Gospel and gives opportunities of | 


worship Sabbath by Sabbath, He also sends 


occasional times of blessing, when the breath of | 


the Spirit goes forth over the land, and everything 


begins to blossonr with the freshness of a spiritual | 


spring. Now, the heart ought to respond to such 
extraordinary giving on the part of God with 
giving of its own which is extraordinary.’ 


The third lesson is that ‘in defending His 
friend, Jesus was vindicating the Particular against 
the General. ‘This is founded on the words, ‘‘She 
hath done what she could.””’ 


At this place the scholar is needed and makes 
himself felt. For, says Dr. STaLkerR, ‘You have 
heard sermons on these words in which they were 
interpreted as if the meaning were that she had 
done the utmost that it was in her power to do, 
and as if they were intended to encourage all, but 
especially the humble and ungifted, to do all they 
may be able, even if it be but little. In reality 
what Jesus meant was exactly the reverse—that 
Mary had done what she alone was capable of 
doing—and the message is not to the ungifted, 
but to the talented, to place all their talents at 
the disposal of the Saviour.’ 


Two modern thinkers of the highest distinction | 
have put forward two different conceptions of | 


duty. One has said, Act in such a way that all 
other human beings may act with advantage in the 
same way as you. The other has said, Do the 
thing in the world which you alone can do, or, in 
other words, develop your individuality. Professor 
STALKER does not think that these two principles, 
laid down respectively by Kant and Schleiermacher, 
are contradictory. ‘On’the contrary, it is the man 
or woman’ that acts most habitually according to 


who, on a sudden emergency, will perform a feat 
of bravery that will earn the Victoria Cross.’ 


Mary’s act, although an inspiration of her own 
genius on the spur of the moment, may have been 


| due to what is mentioned as a habit of her piety. 


If she had not sat often at Jesus’ feet she would 
never have anointed His head. ‘The lesson, 


therefore, is that if anyone has a special talent, 


| whether of eloquence, or song, or art, or social 


attractiveness — anything rare and unique, like 
Mary’s box of ointment—it is not to be left behind 
or thrown away when one becomes a Christian, 
but consecrated in some way to the Master’s 
service.’ 

The last truth is that ‘in defending His friend, 
Jesus was vindicating the Unconscious against the 
This is founded on the words, “‘ She is 


9 


Conscious. 
come aforehand to anoint my body to the burying. 


Do the words mean that Mary was aware of the 
nearness of the end? Had she fathomed that 
secret of God’s providence which none of the 
Apostles knew? Dr. STALKER does not say it 
is impossible. ‘But it is so unlikely as to lead 
us to ask whether the words of Jesus may 
be taken as expressing not what her act was to 
herself, but what it was to Him. He looked upon 
it as the anointing aforéhand to His burying. 
Perhaps all 
beyond the conscious intention of those who 
perform them; and our feeble efforts, when taken 
up into the web of God’s mighty purposes, may 
have effects of which we have never dreamed ; 
just as a shapeless daub of paint, when laid ona 
picture by a skilful hand, may form a point of 
dazzling beauty at which generations will come to 


beautiful actions have meanings 


wonder.’ 


Jesus was preoccupied with His death. ‘ Mary’s 
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anointing came within the sweep of this preoccu- 
pation. As kings and other great men lie down in 
their graves on beds of perfume, so would He 
stretch Himself out in the tomb, wrapped in this 
woman’s mighty love; and she was only the first 
of ten thousand times ten thousand who would 
love Him for the same reason. Now His enemies 
might do their worst: for love they might give 
hatred ; their passions might rage around Him like 
an angry sea; their sin might crush Him; but 
Mary had counteracted and defeated them before- 
hand, enveloping Him in mail which they could 
not penetrate. Thorny was the bed on which 
Jesus lay down, yet it was smoothed to roses by 
love. Thus did the fragrance of Mary’s ointment 
float round the cross, and that was fulfilled which 
had been written of old, ‘‘He shall see of the 


travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.”’ 


Under the title of Zhe Great Hereafter (Clarke 
& Co. ; 1s. net), the Rev. J. D.Jonzs, D.D., has | 
published an address in which he makes confession 
of the faith that he has for those who have fallen 
in the war. 


He is most concerned about the 
Amongst the fallen in this war there 
are thousands who are little more than lads—any- 
where between eighteen and twenty-one. They 
had hope for this life. They had ambition. 
Many of them had made special preparation for 
special work in it. 


young men. 


But when the call came they 
left all and went forth. To what? 


Not to annihilation. The first thing that is 
clear to Dr. JONEs is the fact of immortality. ‘A | 
German theologian has ventured on this prophecy: | 
“For the religious consciousness of the present, 


the hope of immortality falls ever’ more into the 


background and becomes secondary, so that one | 


has no difficulty in prognosticating for this dogma — 
an easy and natural death.”’ 


not agree. ‘It is like a great many other German | 


anticipations—it is about as mistaken and false 


Dr. Jones does | 


as itcan be. The dogma shows no signs of that 
“easy and natural death.”’ 


} 


‘What we are witness- | 


ing now is not the death of the faith in immortality, 
“You have 
preached your last sermon,” said a friend to 


but the resurrection of that faith. 


Maurice, the great theologian, as he lay a-dying. 
“In ¢hzs life,’ was his whispered reply. That is 
all that is finished so far as our lads are concerned 
—their activities in ¢#zs life of time and sense. — 
But /fe is not at an end.’ 


Not to bliss. 
clear to Dr. Jones. 


That is the next thing that is 

‘The souls of believers are at 
their death made perfect in holiness and do 
Perhaps,:, .Dr 
JONES was not educated on the Shorter Catechism. 
But in any case they were not believers. 


immediately pass into glory.’ 


Very 
many of them were not. We know that they were 
not; and it does harm to us, and no good to them, 


to pretend that we think they were. ‘The con- 


| dition of eternal blessedness,’ says Dr. JONEs, ‘is 


faith in Christ. 
to all believers.’ 


The Kingdom of Heaven is open 


But there is such a thing as instantaneous con- 
version. Is not conversion always instantaneous? 
Much may go before and be preparation, but the 
‘In a flash, in the 
twinkling of an eye, a man may look to Christ 
and give in his allegiance to Christ, and when 


he does that he passes out of death into life’ 


act is always momentary. 


And then there is the readiness of reception. 
‘While he was yet a great way off, his father saw 
’ And so,’ says Dr. Jongs, ‘I can rejoice to 
believe that in the very act and crisis of death men 
may have called to Christ to save, and that of 
multitudes of them what Katherine Tynan says 


him. 


_ may be true: 


Betwixt the saddle and the ground, 
Was mercy sought and mercy found. 


Yea, in the twinkling of an eye 
He cried, and Thou hast heard his ery. 


Between the bullet and its mark, 
Thy face made morning in his dark. 


Thou hast run, Thou hast run, preventing death. | 


Thou hast run before and reached the goal, 
Gathered to Thee the unhoused soul.’ 


Certainly not to eternal woe. That is the last | 


thing that is clear to Dr. Jones. 
believe in universal restoration, then? 
inclined to believe in it. 


Does Dr. Jonzs 
ferris 
But he is not chiefly 
Whether or not ad/ shall be 
gathered in is not the point he wants to make. 
His concern is with these young men. If they 
were not believers ; if they did not accépt Christ 
on the battlefield, what then? That is the 
question he is concerned to answer. 


concerned with it. 


His answer is that they shall have an oppor- 
tunity afterwards. The 
texts are inconclusive, but he does not build his 


He is quite sure of that. 


belief on texts. 
God. 
think of the fate of these lads, some of whom were 


‘So let me say for myself that when I 


so young that they had scarcely begun responsible 
life, some of whom had few chances in the way of 
their upbringing—when I think of them in the 
light of God’s character, I feel driven to demand a 
life of probation after this life is done.’ 


‘Our Protestant fathers swept away the doctrine 
of purgatory. It is not surprising, seeing the 
abuses associated with it. It became 
excuse for extortion and greed. The length of a 
man’s stay in purgatory was made dependent upon 
the amount of money paid to get him out. It was 


all of a piece with that traffic in pardons which 


stirred Luther’s soul to such holy wrath, and | 
which was the match that kindled the fires of the | 


Protestant Reformation. Nevertheless, it may be 
permitted to a sturdy Protestant to say that when 
our fathers, in their revolt against the abuses of 
purgatory, swept away the very idea of a proba- 
tionary life, they went too far. There was a real 
truth in this doctrine, which had been held by the 


He builds it on the character of | 


in the | 


hands of a corrupt and grasping priesthood an | Dastur or High Priest being Dr. M. N. Dhalla, a 
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Church for centuries. No doctrine which persists 
throughout the generations can be dismissed as 
wholly untrue. There is no principle of vitality in 
what is a mere falsity. If a thing endures it is 
because, mingled very likely with much that is 
erroneous, there is a real truth at the heart of it. 
And now that the fierceness of controversy has 
died down, Protestant theologians are returning to 


a belief in a probationary life after this one.’ 


Professor James Hope Moutton is one of the 
few who have been able in this life to master more 
interests than one. He is a supreme authority on 
the language of the New Testament, and he is 
almost as supreme an authority on the religion of 
the Parsis. 


He 
went to India-on the behalf of Christian missions. 


Professor MOULTON is at present in India. 


Now the problem of Christian missions has become 
extremely complex in our day. Professor MouLTON 
understood that he was fulfilling his duty in visiting 
the Parsi community in Karachi. He has sent a 
letter to The Methodist Recorder which shows how 
complex the missionary problem is, and how 
impossible it is for any one to do effective mission- 
ary work without a knowledge of its conditions. 


After a three weeks’ tour in North India, Dr. 
MouLtTon crossed the dreary wastes of the Sindh 
desert to Karachi, ‘the Land’s End of India.’ In 
Karachi there are over two thousand Parsis, their 


scholar, trained in Columbia University of the 
United States, and already well acquainted with 
Professor Moutton and his Parsi scholarship. 
‘When I stepped out of the train,’ says Dr. 
Mou ton, ‘last Sunday morning, with twenty-four 
hours of railway dirt upon my person, I found Dr. 
and Mrs. Dhalla, Mr. Framroz, President of the 
Parsi Anjuman, and a dozen other ladies and” 
gentlemen to meet me. It became embarrassing 
when Mrs. Dhalla put a garland of roses and other 
flowers round my neck, which fell to my feet, and 


a beautiful bouquet in my hand.’ 
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‘But the warmth of this reception,’ he says, 
‘was even exceeded by that of my send-off on 
Friday night and by the social meeting on Wednes- 
day, when I was invested with a Dastur’s shawl of 
sumptuous Indian workmanship, as a kind of 
honorary degree. With all this there was the 
large Parsi attendance at my lectures at the 
Government College, the Parsi Institute, and 
finally even the Y.M.C.A., where I had intended 
to give distressingly apathetic European Christians 
a straight talk on.the inseparableness of Christian 
profession and Missionary zeal. Half my audience 
being Parsi, I had to vary my style, though not 
my subject, and explain frankly why we could not 
as Christians abstain from telling our brothers and 
sisters of that which had become for us the most 
precious thing in life. 
diminish the cordiality of our personal relations 
shows that the hearts of the Parsi community are 
very open to the messenger, and this at least opens 
the door for him.’ 

‘I am under no 
He asked 
Dhalla how his people would talk among 


But what about the message ? 
illusions,’ says Professor MouLTON. 
Dr. 
themselves about the Christian message which he 
Dr. Dhalla classified the 
Indians in their attitude to the Christian mission- 
Why should alien 
missionaries come to disturb hereditary beliefs 


had been offering them. 


ary. Some are bitterly hostile. 
and force on India what she does not want? Some 
resent even the work among the depressed classes. 
Leave the Dom to Hinduism—it will attend to 
him by and by. And this, says Dr. Mou.ron 
parenthetically,.when Hinduism has not a temple 
at which the Doms may worship! The most 
enlightened (and these the Dastur politely signified 
would be Dr. Movutton’s audience) welcome 
Christian education and social work among the 
lower classes, but as for themselves—they remem- 
bered that Christianity is a proselytizing religion 
and were tolerant. 

Then comes the problem. At the heart of it 
lies Theosophy. Just when the Hindus were 


That even this did not. | 


opening their eyes to the filthiness and the folly of 
their ancient scriptures, Mrs. Besant came and 
showed them how to accept the filth and even 
the foolishness by a mystical interpretation. The 
Parsi was not immediately affected. Inthe Avesta 
there is nothing for which any one need blush. 
But the Avesta has its explanation of the Universe, 
out of date and ridiculous. Mrs. Besant would 
prove that it is an up-to-date manual of Cosmo- 
gony at one end and of sanitary science at the 
other. 

‘It is this kind of leech that has fastened on 
the body of Parsiism in these days of,reaction. A 
religion which need not have gone outside its 
Founder’s noble hymns, three thousand years old, 
and unintelligible to over ninety per cent. of those 
who recite them, is feeding itself on Mrs. Besant’s 
chaff. Every attempt to bring its obsolete ele- 
ments into line with modern ideas is bitterly 
resented. To hold a Zoroastrian Conference for 
the discussion of religious and social problems is a 
device of Ahriman. To place a pulpit in the fire- 
temple and give instruction to the ignorant; to 
pray in any other language than that which became 
extinct two thousand years ago—Ormazd appar- 


| ently does not know Gujerati, and it is damnable 


heresy to suggest that the worshipper ought to pray 
with the understanding—all this and all other 
A 
Parsi Judge from the bench amiably stated that a 


innovations are altogether of the Evil One. 


scholar who took a view to which any intelligent, 
unbiassed person is driven perforce was actuated 
by mercenary motives. And a subservient public, 
afraid to differ from one of public standing and 
emphatic, if not always consistent opinions, duly 


bans that scholar’s memory.’ 


There is a serious problem waiting us when the 
men return from the war. It is not the problem 
of finding them employment. That may exercise 
our patience. It may even tax our conscience. 
For some of them cannot and some of them will 


not take up the work which they laid down to go 
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to the front. But there is a far more serious 
problem before us than that. And it will have to 
be faced, not by the politician or the merchant, 
but by the Christian and the Church. 

The problem is this. What are we to do with 
the instinct which finds its expression in war? 


That instinct has not been recognized by Chris- | 
We do not say that it has not | 
By the Church it has | 


tianity hitherto. 
been recognized by Christ. 
been ignored or antagonized right through the 
Christian centuries. We may call the instinct 


Patriotism. Is it a fighting instinct? It is also a 
loving instinct. 
thought of national danger. It calls to its service 
the virtues of courage, loyalty, endurance, faith, 
self-sacrifice. It lifts a country, so many square 
miles of land, into the place of an ideal to die for. 


It often outpaces in passion the saint’s love of 


God. That instinct, so powerful and so dangerous, | 
has hitherto been disregarded by the Church of | 


Christ. 

Are we to disregard it still? God-given and 
- God-preserved, it has found almost its only 
opportunity hitherto in war. 
the cause of war. It has always been the possi- 
bility. When peace comes what becomes of the 
patriot? What does he do with his courage, his 
loyalty, his endurance, his faith, his sublime self- 
sacrifice? Are we to take no account of them? 
In war we recognize their existence and marvel. 
Are we to suppose that when peace comes they 
simply cease to exist ? 


There is a dangerous little book which has been 
published under the title of 4 Substitute for War 
(Macmillan; 2s. net). It is an American book, 
written by a certain Mr. Percy MacKayre. We 
shall see why it is a dangerous book. Meantime 
we notice that its author recognizes the patriot and 
sees how necessary it is to make a way for his 
patriotism in peace. This is the reason, no doubt, 
for the Prefatory Letter which Viscount BRYCE 
has contributed to the volume. 


It is roused into activity by the | 


‘You have touched upon a deep problem,’ says 
Viscount Brycr, ‘which has long occupied my 
mind and doubtless many minds: How is the 
world, and especially how are the poets and 
balladists, to get on without War as a theme?’ 
That is the problem as it presents itself to the 
artist. And Lord Bryce is right when he says 
that artists must ‘set themselves to consider what 
charms of imagination and embellishments of art 
can be used to make peace and its ways and 
emotions as attractive as warlike deeds have been 
since the war of Troy and the battle of Deborah 
and Barak against Sisera the captain of the hosts 
of Jabin, king of Hazor.’ 


That is precisely the way in which the problem 
presents itselfto Mr. MacKaye. Heisa dramatic 
artist. He sees the patriot ‘following the drum.’ 
Give him the drum in peace and he will not be 
compelled to associate it with war. That is Mr. 


MacKave’s argument. And he has an elaborate 


| scheme for using ‘the charms of imagination and 
the embellishments of art’ to make peace as 


It has often been © 


attractive to the patriot as war. 


He tells this story. ‘Ona battlefield of northern 
France the sun had just set. After hours of 


| bloody fighting, the enemy had retreated. Except 


for the dead and dying, the field was almost 
deserted. 

‘Seated on a round, stumplike object, one lonely 
figure, huge and forlorn, loomed in the crimson 
glow. 

‘He was dressed in gorgeous regalia, almost 
unscotched by the grime of battle. His big 
shoulders drooped. In one hand he held a little 
rod of dark wood. He stared at it dumbly. - 

‘Suddenly out of the dusk a detachment of 
French and surrounded 
him. 

‘** Surrender, or be shot!” 

‘ The figure stirred with slow dignity, but deigned 
no reply. Instead, he raised the little rod to his 
bearded face and kissed it. 

‘Struck with curiosity, the Frenchmen—who 


troopers approached 
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were peasants —examined their prisoner more 
closely: scarlet, blue, gold, orange—a superb 
uniform; the breast and shoulders gleaming with 
decorations, badges, and prismatic emblems ! 

‘Here was no common soldier in grey field- 
clothes. Not so; unmistakably he had the air of a 
commander—a dreamy pathos, a disdainful scorn 
of their presence. 

‘Their Gallic imaginations took fire. They 
whispered together. 

‘Whom could they have captured : a general >— 
a prince? 

‘He carried no weapons, but—that little black 
rod: he had kissed it! 


‘Might it be ? [They had heard of scepters. ] 
Might this really be—a king ?—or the war-lord of 
some imperial principality, scornful of flight, 
grandly stoical in defeat ? 

‘Their peasant hearts fluttered. 

‘“Who are you?” their leader asked .in 


German. 
‘““Who Zam!” retorted the huge figure with 


melancholy disdain. ‘My God! I am the Im- 


perial Band-Master.”’ 


‘That anecdote,’ says Mr. MacKaye, ‘cabled 
last autumn from the front to the American press, 
whether it be truth or fiction, conveys an apt 
symbol for the theme of this article. Those 
French peasants showed a subtle intuition in their 
awed estimate of their prize. They had caught— 
not King nor Kaiser, to be sure, but a far mightier 


personage.’ 


We need not consider Mr. MacKaye’s proposals 
for using the Imperial Bandmaster, in peace. 


They are the proposals of a dramatic artist. They 
demand a liberal recognition of the theatre. They 
are wholly absorbed in things spectacular. That 
is partly why the book is dangerous. But more 


than that, it is dangerous because it recommends 
a superficial satisfaction for a deep-seated desire, 
a purely secular attraction for an instinct which is 
given by God and can be satisfied only in Christ. 


The Bookshelf By the Fire. 


By THE Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A., PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY, 
DipspuryY COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


- 


George Herbert’s ‘Country Parson.’ 


Ir is only a small shelf, but it has a character all 
its own. No borrowed books are on it, nor books 
about the war, nor any that are called ‘books of 
the hour.’ Nothing is there merely because it 
‘ought’ to be there, because without it no library 
is complete, or because it has a place in one of 
those terrible lists of ‘The Hundred Best Books.’ 
It is not the rarity of the edition, nor the richness 
of the binding, nor the excellence of the printing, 
that has determined the choice. Indeed, some of 
those to whom have been given the chief seats in 
the book-lover’s synagogue may look but mean and 
ragged fellows. Why, then, are they there? They 
are there for their own sakes—for that and for 
nothing else. They have helped us in the past, 
and when we go back to them they help us still. 


They are not simply friends or acquaintances ; 
they are lovers. They may be of any age or any 
language or any Church. To others they may say 
nothing, and be nothing, and our friends may 
sometimes smile at what they think our foolish 
ways. It matters not; they have found us and 
that is enough. 

It is of a few of these on my own bookshelf by 
the fire, and of the men to whom we owe them, 
that Iam to write in these short papers. I begin 
with George Herbert’s Country Parson.} 


The full title is 4 Préest to the Temple ; or, The Country 
Parson, his Character and Rule of Holy Life. But as the sub- 
title is not only that by which the book is generally known, 
but is also much truer to its actual contents, I shall not 
hesitate to use it throughout. 
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Herbert was born in 1593, ten years before the 
close of the reign of Elizabeth. When he died, 
forty years later, the sombre shadows of civil strife 
were beginning to darken all the land. To many 
of us, indeed, the first half of the seventeenth 
century speaks only of ceaseless tumult, of angry 
voices and the clash of arms. There is peace 
neither in State nor in Church. Arrogant preten- 
sion on one side is met by fierce and stubborn 
resistance on the other. Over against Strafford 
and Laud stand Hampden and Cromwell. One 
party has its Star Chamber and High Commission 
Court ; the other its Westminster Assembly and 
Solemn League and Covenant. Yet even in the 
seventeenth century, life was not all tumult. When 
the highways of England were dusty with the 
march of armed men, and the grass of its fields 
beat level with the drift of their life-blood, there 
were still quiet byways, haunts of ancient peace, 
where good men and women loved and prayed, 
waiting and working for the better day which they 
were sure would come again. It is a thing to 
remember and be thankful for that George Herbert 
and Izaak Walton and Nicholas Ferrar were all 
born in the same year, and were fulfilling their 
ministry of peace through days when, as we some- 
times think, confusion and hatred dwelt alone in 
the land. 

At first sight it seems not a little strange that 
the memory of a man like George Herbert should 
survive with such marvellous distinctness. <A 
member ofa distinguished English family, a student 
at Cambridge, then for several years the public 
orator of the University, a courtier in high favour 
with James 1., he moved easily among the circles 
of the great, and counted among his friends some 
of the most famous men of his time, Francis Bacon 
dedicating to him his translation of the Psalms. 
Then, in 1630, largely, it is said, through the influ- 
ence of Archbishop Laud, he took priest’s orders 
in the Anglican Church, and settled in the tiny 
village of Bemerton, near Salisbury. Three years 
later, before he had reached his fortieth birthday, 


1 Mr. Gardiner, however, is inclined to doubt the story 
(History, vol. vii. p. 268). If it be true, it is certainly to be 
counted to Laud for righteousness. On the other hand, it 
has to be remembered that if ‘ Laudianism’ attracted Herbert 
to the Christian ministry, it repelled his greater contemporary, 
John Milton. z 


he died. In all this what is there, it may well be 
asked, to secure an enduring name and fame such 
as the world steadfastly refuses even to some of the 
most prominent actors on the bustling stage of 
seventeenth-century life? For, let it be said, 
Herbert is much more than a saint of Anglicanism. 
In England, in Scotland, in America, there are 
thousands who make but little of some things for 
which he cared much, to whom, nevertheless, his 
name will always be as ointment poured forth. To 
what is this due? 

It is due in the first place to the exquisite Zz 
in which Izaak Walton has enshrined his friend’s 
memory, then to what he wrote both in verse and 
in prose, and most of all to what he was. Of 
Walton I hope to write another time. For the 
moment, it is enough to say that, of all that has 
been written about Herbert, his brief memoir still 
remains even for the modern reader the one thing 
needful. Of Herbert’s writings we are concerned 
now only with Zhe Country Parson; and from it 
we shall be able to learn both what he was and 
why so many to-day still hold his memory dear. 


Il. 


The Country Parson is Herbert himself. The 
ideal which he set forth for others was his own 
habitual practice. When he sketched these short 
chapters setting forth various aspects of a Country 
Parson’s duty, he was writing all unconsciously the 
inner history of those three never-to-be-forgotten 
years in the Bemerton rectory. Let us trace some 
of the lines in this intimate self-revelation. 

And at once the reader notes a certain delicate 
fastidiousness, both inbred and nurtured, both 
physical and moral. It shows itself in a dozen 
different ways. When he was a student at Cam- 
bridge, Izaak Walton tells us, his only fault in the 
eyes of his tutor were a proud reserve and an over- 
concern about his dress. The same habit of mind 
is revealed in the refinement and purity of his style. 
The Country Parson is both religion and literature. 
Why, one asks himself as he turns its pages, has 
theology not more often arrayed itself in white 
robes like these? Side by side with some of 
the huge tomes of seventeenth-century theology, 
Herbert’s tiny volume shows like some fair garden, 
weeded and bright with flowers, on the edge of a 
barren wilderness. So likewise must everything in 
the life of the ‘Priest to the Temple’ be seemly 
and fair. ‘The parson’s apparel,’ says Herbert, 
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‘is plain, but reverend and clean, without spots or 
dust or smell; the purity of his mind breaking out 
and dilating itself even to his body, clothes, and 
habitation”! So, too, ‘the furniture of his house 
is very plain, but clean, whole, and sweet, as sweet 
as his garden can make.’ And as with his own 
house, so also with God’s. The parson takes order 
‘that all things be in good repair; that the church 
be swept and kept clean, without dust or cobwebs, 
and at great festivals strewed and stuck with 
boughs, and perfumed with incense; that all the 
painting be grave and reverend, not with light 
colours or foolish antics; that all the books 
appointed by authority be there, and those not 
torn or fouled, but whole and clean and well- 
bound; and that there be a fitting and sightly 
communion cloth of fine linen, with a handsome 
and seemly carpet of good and costly stuff or cloth, 
and all kept sweet and clean in a strong and decent 
chest, with a chalice and cover, and a stoup or 
flagon, and a basin for alms or offerings.’ And 
again, ‘at the times of the Holy Communion, he 
takes order with the churchwardens that the 
elements be of the best, not cheap or coarse, 
much less ill-tasted or unwholesome.’ In all 
things he desires to keep ‘the middle way between 
superstition and slovenliness.’2 And this which 
he enjoins upon himself the parson exacts too of 
all who come to worship, ‘by no means enduring 
either talking, or sleeping, or gazing, or leaning, or 
half-kneeling, or any undutiful behaviour in them, 
but causing them when they sit or stand or kneel, 
to do all in a straight and steady posture, as attend- 
ing to what is done in the Church; and every one, 
man and child, answering aloud both Amen and 
all other answers which are on the clerk’s and 
1Cp.— 
Let thy mind’s sweetness have his operation 
Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation. 
The Church Porch, st. \xii. 
These lines are quoted in Wesley’s famous sermon on ‘ Dress.’ 


> Herbert has the same contrast in his poem, Zhe British 
Church : 
A fine aspect in fit array, 
Neither too mean, nor yet too gay, 
Shows who is best. 
Outlandish looks may not compare, 
For all they either painted are 
Or else undrest. 


As Mr. Shorthouse says, the religious fopperies of Romanism 
and the slovenly attire of Dissent : 
so sh 
Of dressing that her hair doth lie 
About her ears; 
are neither of them to his taste. 


people’s part to answer, which answers, also, are 
to be done not in a huddling or slubbering 
fashion, gaping or scratching the head, or spitting 
even in the midst of their answer, but gently and 
pausably, thinking what they say.’ 

From all this it might be concluded that Herbert 
was a seventeenth-century forerunner of the 
modern ritual-loving High Churchman. Mr. 
Gardiner is certainly right when he calls him ‘a 
ceremonialist by nature.’ Nor can there be any 
doubt of the sincerity of his devotion to the cere- 
monies of the Anglican Church. . His whole 
ministry was built up within its appointed forms. 
Twice every day he read public prayers ‘at the 
canonical hours of ten and four.’ He expounded 
the collects and responses. The texts for his 
sermons he chose constantly from the Gospel for 
the day, ‘and he did as constantly declare why the 
the Church did appoint that portion of Scripture 
to be that day read.’ All holy-days had each its 
appropriate commemoration. Also he made his 
people to know ‘why the Church hath appointed 
Ember-weeks, and to know the reason why the 
Commandments and the Epistles and Gospels 
were to be read at the altar or communion table; 
why the Priest was to pray the Litany kneeling, 
and why to pray some collects standing,’ catechiz- 
ing them from the pulpit every Sunday afternoon. 
All this notwithstanding, however, Mr. Shorthouse 
refuses to label Herbert a High Churchman. 
And he does so with good reason. ‘The Sacra- 
ments, not preaching,’ we are told in the advertise- 
ment. prefixed to the collected edition for the 
Tracts for the Times, ‘are the sources of Divine 
Grace.’ But this was not George Herbert’s 
doctrine. When, whilst still a layman, he was 
made Prebendary of Leighton Ecclesia in the 
diocese of Lincoln, he had the reading-desk and 
the pulpit made of the same height and placed 
side by side, that ‘they should neither have a pre- 
cedence or priority of the other; but that prayer 
and preaching being equally useful might agree 
like brethren and have an equal honour and esti- 
mation.’ ‘The Country Parson,’ he says, ‘ preach- 
eth constantly’; he ‘exceedeth not an hour in 
preaching’ (!); nevertheless, ‘the pulpit is his joy 
and his throne.’ Still less after the manner of a 
High Churchman are his instructions concerning 
the frequency of the Communion: ‘The parson 
celebrates it,’ he says, ‘if not duly once a month, 

* See his introductory* essay to The Temple. 
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yet at least five or six times in the year; as at 
Easter, Christmas, Whitsuntide, before and after 
harvest, and the beginning of Lent.’ 

But, name him how we will—and no one would 
wish to dispute about the proper label for a man 
like Herbert—he is an example to the ministry of 
every Church. He was a man of wide and varied 
culture, yet not of those who think that. ‘ when 
they have read the Fathers or Schoolmen, a 
minister is made and the thing done.’ Contro- 
versy he hated and would give it no place in his 
pulpit.1 As little did he care for the vain specula- 
tiveness which so often in his day ‘reasoned high’ 
of what it did notand could not know, ‘and found 
no end in wand’ring mazes lost.’ Above all, he 
made it his aim to live well, because, as he said, 
‘we live in an age that hath more need of good 
examples than precepts.’ As a pastor among his 
people there was no ‘over-submissiveness and 
cringing’ to the great, nor yet did he disdain to 
enter into the poorest cottage, ‘though he even 
creep into it, for both God is there also and those 
for whom God died.’ Is it any marvel that to 
such a man rich and poor alike did reverence, and 
that when his church-bell rang for prayers, the 
ploughman let his plough rest in the furrow, that 
he too might offer his devotions to God? 

A life like Herbert’s, so high and pure, so 
cleansed from all self-seeking, of such mingled 
sweetness and gravity, could hardly fail in any age 
to set its mark on the Church’s life; it becomes 
still more singular in its impressiveness when we 
see it against such a background as is furnished by 
the England of 1630. The contrast begins in 
Herbert’s own home. He was a younger brother 
of the famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury—deist, 
duellist, and worldling. The last century has 
shown us in J. H. and F. W. Newman, and again 
in R. H. and J. A. Froude, how by religion a 
household may be divided against itself, but never 
surely was the line of cleavage sharper than that 
which separated the rector of Bemerton from his 
gifted but light-minded and vain-glorious brother.” 

1Cp.— 

Be calm in arguing: for fierceness makes 

Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. 

Why should I feel another man’s mistakes 

More than his sicknesses or poverty? 

In love I should; but anger is not love, 

‘ Nor wisdom neither ; therefore gently move. 
“2See Mr. Sidney Lee’s edition of The Autobiography of 
Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


Nor, if we set Herbert beside the average English 
clergyman of his day, is the shock of contrast much 
less. His immediate predecessor at Bemerton was 
content to leave the church in need of repair, the 
parsonage in ruins, and himself to live sixteen or 
twenty miles from his charge. In Richard Baxter’s 
boyhood—he was born in 1615—the clergy of his 
neighbourhood, without exception, were ignorant 
or immoral men as unable as they were unfit to 
preach, who ‘read Common Prayer on Sundays 
and holy-days, and taught school and tippled on 
the week-days.’ And even if we ignore the rank 
and file of the clergy, and turn to the highest 
ecclesiastic in the land, to Archbishop Laud him- 
self, with his ‘four surplices at All-Hallow-tide,’ 
and all the other et ceteras of his devotional drill 
sergeantry, with which Carlyle made such endless 
play, how mean and poor does it all look beside 
the simple pieties and sweet charities of Zhe 
Country Parson! And yet, perhaps, the com- 
parison is not quite just. Remembering all that 
has come of it, one wonders if since Jesus finished 
His course and returned to His Father, there has 
been another such three years’ ministry on earth as 
that which ‘holy George Herbert’ accomplished 
in his little Wiltshire village. 

It has been suggested that Herbert’s dedication 
to the service of the Church had its roots in dis- 
appointed hopes of preferment at Court. There 
seems no good ground for the suggestion, but there 
is ample evidence that the final decision was not 
reached without a sharp and prolonged inward 
struggle. In a time of retirement shortly after 
the death of James 1., Walton tells us, Herbert 
‘had many conflicts with himself whether he 
should return to the painted pleasures of a Court 
life, or betake himself to a study of divinity and 
enter into sacred orders to which his dear mother 
had often persuaded him.’ Nor were counsellors 
wanting who sought to persuade him that the 
ministry was ‘too mean an employment and too 
much below his birth, and the excellent abilities 
and endowments of his mind.’ These he silenced, 
but the ‘conflicts with himself’ were another 
matter. As he lay upon his death-bed he put into 
the hands of a visitor the manuscripts of his 
poems, saying to him, ‘ Deliver this little book to 
my dear brother Farrer and tell him he shall find 
in it a picture of the many spiritual conflicts that 
have passed between God and my soul, before I 

8 ¢.e, Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gidding. 
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could subject mine to the will of Jesus my Master, 
in whose service I have now found perfect freedom.’ 
It is not for any man to pry too curiously into words 
like these. Yet Herbert himself has made it 
plain to all observant and understanding readers 
that there was an old unregenerate self to be tamed 
and subdued in him, even as in others. Fierce 
fires smouldered beneath that outward calm. His 
brother, Lord Herbert, says of him, that though 
‘his life was most holy and exemplary... he 
was not exempt from passion and choler.’ He 
speaks himself in one of his poems of his ‘ fierce 
youth. And when in Zhe Country Parson we 
read that the pastor’s ‘aim and labour must be 
not only to get knowledge, but to subdue and 
mortify all lusts and affections,’ that ‘the greatest 
and hardest preparation is within,’ we know that 
what we are reading was written with the pastor of 
Bemerton’s own blood. Thus, and thus only, did 
George Herbert come to sit with them that are 
clad in white raiment. 


Til. 


A word must be added concerning the ideal of 
life which Ze Country Parson illustrates and 
commends. Of its noble severity and delicate 
purity there is no need to speak. So inexorable in 
its demands, yet so winning in its beauty, it is as 
far beyond our praise as it seems beyond our 
reach. There are two criticisms, however, which 
will suggest themselves at once to most readers. 

In the first place it must be admitted the 
Country Parson of Herbert’s book is a little too 
suggestive of a visitant from some other sphere who 
comes to right the wrongs of our poor world; he 
condescends at times, somewhat too obviously, to 
men of low degree; we should like him better if 
he were a little less of the ministering angel and a 
little more of the brother man. The fault, if fault 
it be, is readily explained ; it was due both to the 
circumstances of Herbert’s early life and to the 
position of most of those among whom his brief 
ministry was spent. But however we explain it or 
judge it, most readers, I think, will be conscious of 
its presence. 

A much more serious blemish in the book is its 
undue emphasis on asceticism. ‘The Country 
Parson,’ Herbert writes, ‘is generally sad, because 
he knows nothing but the Cross of Christ.’ ‘My 
Saviour banished joy,’ he says elsewhere. Even 
in its happiest tones, says Mr. Gardiner, Herbert’s 
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melody has always something sad and plaintive 
about it. He was a married man, and his marriage 
seems to have been ideally happy; yet he says 
flatly, ‘ Virginity is a higher state than matrimony.’ 
This, again, is how he writes of fasting: ‘To eat 
little, and that unpleasant, is the natural rule of 
fasting, although it be flesh. For since fasting, in 
Scripture language, is an afflicting of our souls, if 
a piece of dry flesh at my table be more unpleasant 
to me than some fish there, certainly to eat the 
flesh, and not the fish, is to keep the fasting day 
naturally.’ Once at least he borders on the 
grotesque : 


Look on meat, think it dirt, then eat a bit, 
And say withal,—‘ Earth to earth I commit.’ 


All this, of course, raises large questions which 
cannot even be glanced at here. I will only say 
that sayings like those I have just quoted seem 
curiously remote from the spirit and teaching of 
the New Testament. Some of us think we can 
imagine with what scornful impatience Saint Paul 
would have heard men discuss the kind of diet by 
which they could best commend themselves to 
God. And as for Herbert’s praise of sadness, well, 
we remember again that, as Dr. Denney has finely 
said, the book which reflects the life of the first 
believers ‘does not contain a querulous word from 
beginning toend. It is the book of infinite joy.’ 
And we are content to think this the more excellent 
way. No; if the whole gospel was not made 
known to the Puritan of the seventeenth century— 
and it was not—neither was it made known to the 
Anglo-Catholic. Other hands were to take away 
the veil which still lay upon his heart, and to 
recover for the humblest believer the lost joy of 
salvation. 

Nevertheless, whatsoever be its limitations, let 
every man who counts himself separated unto the 
gospel of God, betake himself straightway to 
Herbert’s little book—‘ A book,’ as Izaak Walton 
says, ‘so full of plain, prudent, and useful rules, 
that that Country Parson that can spare twelve 
pence and yet wants it, is scarce excusable.’ And 
when he has read it, though he knows no more of 
its author than it will tell him, he will begin to 
understand why George Macdonald said that 
amongst the keener delights of the life which is at 
the door he looked for the face of George Herbert, 
with whom to talk humbly would be in bliss a 
higher bliss. 
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Professor Sandap’s Articfe 
on ‘Inspiration and Kevefation.’ 


Wuat is it that has given the Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia their place in modern literature ? 
Professor Sanday says it is the excellence of the 
editing. And if excellence means industry no 
editor should be able to deny it. But there is 
more than that. 

There is the discovery that separate books on 
small subjects are a weariness and waste of time. 
Small subjects must be studied. They were never 
studied more earnestly than now. 
to be encouraged to keep the fruit of his research 
to himself. But some other means of publication 
had to be found than the volume. There is of 
course the magazine. But the magazine is not 
there for that purpose. On the Continent the 
difficulty has been met by the unbound pamphlet. 
But we have never taken to the pamphlet. 
There was no choice between the expensive, 
cumbrous, time-stealing book and the dictionary. 

The newest dictionary is THE DICTIONARY OF 
THE AposToLic CHuRcH. In spite of difficulties, 
due to the war, the first of its two volumes has 
been published (T. & T. Clark; 21s. net). It 
carries the alphabet down to the end of L. That 
is one letter further than the first volume of THE 
DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS went— 
of which it is meant to be a companion and con- 
tinuation. Yet the second volume will not be 
shorter than the first. It will contain some of the 
most important and therefore longest articles in 
the whole work. Among the rest may be named 
a great article on St. Paul by Professor Stalker, 
and a great article on Righteousness by Professor 
Moffatt. 

But that is to anticipate. It is the first volume 
that we have before us. No review will be offered 
here. One article will be noticed, and nothing 
more. 

Of the longer articles in this volume is one by 
Professor Sanday on ‘ Inspiration and Revelation.’ 
These subjects are treated separately, but they 
gain considerably by following one another in a 
single article. Revelation is dealt with first. 
From the results obtained by a study of Revelation 
some of the difficulties of Inspiration are resolved 


And no man is_ 


Study. 


at once, and others lightened of something of their 
load. But we shall be content with offering a 
single passage. 

After quoting the great. text, 1 Co 27-16 Dr, 
Sanday recalls one of the results he has already 
obtained—that there are two distinct modes of 
revelation. These modes of revelation he has 
called primary and secondary, or objective and 
subjective: the one a series of facts, the other 
embodying the interpretation of those facts. Then 
he says that ‘inspiration corresponds to the 
second of these modes ; it has to do with inter- 
pretation; it is the process by which God has 
made known His nature, His will, and His 
purpose in regard to man.’ He then turns to the 
psychology of inspiration. This he has just intro- 
duced when he says: ‘ And:now we must try to 
analyze the passage and see what it contains. 
There are two trains of thought. 

‘(a) The knowledge which inspiration imparts is 
wholly exceptional and suz generis. It is not 
possessed by the worldly-wise or by the most 
powerful of secular rulers. It was their ignor- 
ance of it which led to the terrible mistake 
of not recognizing but crucifying the Messiah 
when He came. It is a knowledge—chiefly of 
values, of values in the spiritual sphere, of the 
spiritual forces at work in the world. The know- 
ledge of these values is hidden from the mass of 
mankind. Any criticism of those who possess it 
by those who do not possess it is futile. It is as 
if the critics were devoid of a natural sense—like 
the varied hues of Nature to the colour-blind, or 
the world of musical sound to those who have no 
ear. The expert in this new knowledge stands 
apart by himself: he can judge, but he cannot be 
judged ; he is superior to the world around him. 

‘(b) If it is asked how he came by this know- 
ledge, the answer is that it was imparted to him 
by the Holy Spirit acting upon his own spirit. It 
is a well-known peculiarity of the psychology of 
St. Paul that he often mentions the Divine Spirit 
and the human spirit together in such a way that 
they seem to run into each other. It is often hard 
to tell whether ‘‘spirit” should be spelt with a 
capital or not; the thought passes backwards and 
forwards with the finest shades of transition. A 
good example may be seen in several passages of 
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Rom. 8; eg. v.%: “But ye are not in the flesh, 
but in the spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you. But if any man hath not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And if Christ 
is in you, the body is dead because of sin ; but 
the spirit is life because of righteousness”; and 
again, v.14: ‘‘ For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, these are sons of God. For ye received 
not the spirit of bondage again unto fear; but ye 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father.” In the former passage, the 
domination of the spiritual part or higher self of 
man is brought about by the operation of the 
Spirit of God (or of Christ) which is described as 
“dwelling in him,” and the result is that the human 
spirit is instinct with life and immortality, and 
triumphs over death. In the latter passage, a like 
operation of the Divine Spirit results in an atti- 
tude of the human spirit; without any line of 
demarcation between ‘to indicate where the one 
ends and the other begins. The reason for these 
subtle transitions would seem to be that, while the 
subject of them is conscious of Divine influence 
within him, that influence is felt in a part of his 
being which is beyond the reach of conscious 
analysis; it is one of those sub-conscious and 
unconscious motions which are known only by 
their effects and do not come within the recogniz- 
ance of the reflective reason. There is something 
more than an affinity between the human spirit 
and the Divine ; when the one is in contact with 
the other, it is beyond our power to distinguish 
the point of junction or to say with dogmatic 
precision, ‘‘ Thus far and no further.” 

‘When it is said that the Spirit searches the 
deep things of God and then bestows a knowledge 
of these deep things on men, it is not meant that 
there is a mechanical transference of information, 
The process is dynamic, and not mechanical. 
What is meant is that the same Holy Spirit which 
mirrors, as it were, the consciousness of Deity, so 
acts upon the human faculties, so stimulates and 
directs them, as to produce in them a conscious- 
ness of God which is after its own pattern. The 
self-consciousness of God must needs be in itself 
altogether transcendent and incommunicable ; the 
reflexion of it in the heart of man is not absolute, 
but relative; it is expressed in human measures ; 
it is still a reaching forth of the human soul 
towards God, feeling after Him if haply it may find 
Him. But it is such a reaching forth as is xara 
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Oedv (Rom. 827), what God would have it to be, a 
human product stamped with Divine sanction and 
approval.’ 


Wirginiius Quertsque. 


1 


March. 
SWEET VIOLETS. 
‘He could not be hid.’—Mk 774. 


You all know what a perfume is, don’t you? 
Perhaps you think of it as something that is kept 
in bottles and sold in the chemists’ shops. If you : 
happen to be a boy, you are quite content to have 
the perfume remain there ; girls, on the other hand, 
are inclined to wish they might have just a very 
little of it to spray upon their handkerchiefs. 
Why does a chemist sell, and sometimes manu- 
facture, perfumes, do you think? Simply because 
he knows that ladies like them. 

God’s perfumes are all round about us, in the 
fields and in the woods ; and they are of a much 
more delicate quality than those in the chemists’ 
shops. It is not every one who can appreciate 
them. I have seen a girl very happy indeed be- 
cause some one had given her a small bottle of 
scent called ‘ sweet violet,’ and—would you believe 
it?—the little violets of the woods had not the 
slightest charm for her. 

Our sense of smell is a wonderful thing. It is 
one of God’s presents to us. I say one of His 
presents, because, while we Gould not get along at 
all comfortably without the other senses — you 
know them: sight, hearing, touch, taste—the sense 
of smell is given to us for our comfort and our 
happiness. 

Some people learn to appreciate and love the 
scents of Nature very, very much. They are like 
the artist who sees colour to which the ordinary 
person is blind. I have a friend who, whenever 
she is out in the country, seems to delight in the 
scent of the fields and the woods. She was born 
in the island of Skye. One evening in March—it 
must be ten years ago—we were standing together - 
at the door of her house in Edinburgh. The 
world seemed very beautiful. But though my 
friend loved to look upon it, I knew that all the 
time she felt herself an exile from home. Taking 
a long breath of the keen spring air, as if trying to 
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get the full good of it, she said, ‘1 smell something 
that makes me think of Skye!’ 

Let me ‘tell you about another person—this 
time aman. He was old, and he was dying. ‘I 
should like to smell something good,’ he said to 


his nurse. ‘Will you have the scent bottle?’ she 
asked him. ‘No,’ he answered, ‘get me a fresh 
flower.’ When people are as ill as he was they 


care only for real things. 

But we have wandered far from the ‘Sweet 
Violet.’ You see it sold in tiny bunches just now, 
both in florists’ shops and in the streets. Ladies 
buy these to wear. But it is best to find the violet 
at home in the woods. It hides among moss and 
leaves, but it simply caznot be hid. It betrays 
itself by its sweet perfume. 

Not long ago, I opened a book of poems for 
children. They were written by one who loved 
both Nature and its Maker, and who knew the 
sweet-scented winds of March. A picture caught 
my eye. It was of three little girls climbing up a 
hillside hand in hand. Their hair was blown 
about, but how they seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves! Let me read you the verses that were 
underneath : 


O wind, where have you been, 
That you blow so sweet? 
Among the violets 
Which blossom at your feet. 


The honeysuckle waits 
For Summer and for heat; 
But violets in the chilly Spring 
Make the turf so sweet.! 


There are stories told of even strong men having 
been attracted by the violet. When the great 
Napoleon was undecided whether he would quietly 
resign himself to his banishment, he came upon a 
child picking violets, and tying them in a bunch. 
‘ My little friend,’ said Bonaparte, ‘ will you give me 
your flowers?’ ‘Gladly,’ said the boy, and handed 
them to the Emperor, who kissed the little giver, 
and after a few minutes remarked: ‘The accident 
of this occurrence is the secret. hint to me to 
follow the example of these modest flowers. 
Henceforth the violet shall be the emblem of my 
wishes.’ By degrees the public came to hear the 
story, and in the following spring the adherents of 
the Emperor wore the little flower as a memorial. 


1 Christina Rossette’s Poems (Sing-Song). 


It was said of Jesus Christ that ‘He could not 
be hid.’ Once He wished to be unknown in the 
place to which He had come, but, like the simple 
sweet flower of which we have been speaking, 
every one knew He was there from the fragrance 
that came from His presence. A_ well-known 
preacher tells how, when he was a boy, he used 
to take a road home from school that led him 
through a wood. His clothes brushed through 
the wood geraniums and caught their peculiar 
smell; and his mother knew at once when he 
reached home, by what road he had come. And, 
boys and girls, so will it be with you if you keep 
the company of Jesus Christ. While you are as 
merry and as fond of your sport as ever, your com- 
panions will notice something. You, in turn, will 
be a perfume-bearer. Then I can imagine a boy 
going home from school saying to himself some- 
thing like this: ‘Jack may have his faults, but 
somehow I feel sure he says his prayers. 
try not to forget to say mine.’ 


I must: 


ete 
Lamps. 
“A lamp.’—Mt 5” (R.V.). 


Would you like to know how to be a lamp? 
Boys and girls can all be lamps. They can’t be 
electric flares or incandescent burners—they must 
leave that to the grown-ups—but they can all be 
lamps. 

Jesus once told His followers to be lamps, and to 
let their light shine out into the dark world around 
them. If you have got what is called the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, and if you turn 
to Mt 54°, you will find that the word is ‘ candle.’ 
This is really a slight mistake in translation, and 
the Revised Version has called it by its right 
name—a lamp. 

Have you ever seen one of those queer Eastern 
lamps to which Christ referred? Some of them 
are just like shaliow earthenware saucers pinched 
in one place to form a sort of peak. The saucer 
is filled with oil.and the wick is inserted at the 
pinched end. Other lamps are like two saucers 
fastened together, the top one being turned upside 
down. ‘Towards one end the lamp is narrower, 
and in the narrow part a small hole is made to 
contain the wick. Another hole is made in the 
centre of the lamp to let in the oil. Some of 
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these lamps are quite plain, others are beautifully 
ornamented, others bear inscriptions. 

Now, how can boys and girls be lamps? Just by 
being happy. You have all heard of Robert Louis 
Stevenson—the boy who, like Peter Pan, ‘never 
grew up’ because he always kept the heart of a 
child. He was as full of fun and frolic when he 
was a man as when he was a child, and he kept 
happy even when he was very, very ill. Some of 
you have read his stories—Azdnapped and Treasure 
Island—and some even of the tinies can understand 
his poems, for he wrote a whole book of poetry 
specially for children. Well, Stevenson says in 
one of his books that ‘a happy man or woman Is a 
better thing to find than a five-pound note ; their 
entrance into a room is as though another candle 
had been lighted.’ He tells a story about a ragged 
barefoot boy, who went running down the street 
chasing a marble. He looked so jolly that he put 
every one he passed into a good humour. He 
chased away such black thoughts from one man 
that he stopped the boy, and gave him some 
money, with the remark : ‘ You see what sometimes 
comes of looking pleased.’ 

Now I want you to remember, in the first place, 
that God wishes you to be happy. Some people 
seem to have got a queer idea that it is wrong to 
be happy. They pull a long face and look solemn, 
but I don’t think the world is very much the better 
of them. God made the kittens to catch their 
tails, and the puppies to worry things, and the 
little lambs to gambol in the fields, and He made 
the children full of fun and frolic too. Just be as 
merry as you can, only don’t buy your happiness 
at the expense of other people. 

The world would be a great deal poorer without 
the laughter of little children, and that brings me 
to the second point: 77 deing happy we make other 
people happy. ‘A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.’ There 1s an old Eastern story about 
a king who owned a very precious gem called a 
beryl-stone. This stone was most beautifully cut 
and polished; but the wonderful thing about it 
was, that when it was set upon the royal standard 
it shone like the sun, and gave light for miles 
around. By its rays the king’s army could march 
for miles during the night, and the people could 
work just as if it were day. You see what a lot of 
good the stone did just by shining; and so we can 
do a tremendous lot of good just by being happy. 

I should like to tell you what a sunbeam did by 
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shining. One morning in February, a little sun- 
beam was sent by its mother to pay a visit to the 
earth. The Sun was just rising over the Eastern 
sea when itsetout. ‘Good-bye, little one,’ said she, 
‘be happy, work well, and come back to me in 
the evening.’ ‘All right, Mother,’ cried the sun- 
beam, and away it went skipping and dancing over 
the waters. The ocean laughed beneath its glance, 
and a lazy boy who was just yawning his way out 
of bed, said, ‘Oh my, what a ripping day! I must 
buck up, and get out to the garden before school.’ 

That gave the sunbeam an idea, for it had over- 
heard the word ‘garden.’ It peeped into the 
garden, and saw a poor little frozen snowdrop strug- 
gling into life. It kissed the snowdrop, and the 
flower blossomed beneath the touch of its warm 
lips. Then it played among the branches of a tree 
where a shivering thrush was standing on one leg. 
‘ Too-too-ee, too-too-ee,’ sang the thrush. ‘Why, I 
do believe Spring has come! Perhaps I'll find a 
worm this morning. It seems warmer than usual.’ 
So he shook his feathers, and flew off to look for 
his breakfast. And a weary invalid who, for many 
dark days, had hovered between life and death, 
smiled, and all unwittingly repeated the words of 
the thrush: ‘I do believe Spring has come !—I 
think I should like to get better.’ 

Then the sunbeam danced along till it came to 
a great city. It peeped in at an office window 
where a man sat worried with the cares of business. 
It smiled in his face and smoothed out the 
wrinkles. Then it visited a room where a weary 
woman toiled for husband and children, and her 
toil seemed lighter for the glint of sunshine. It 
looked in upon two peeple who were just starting 
a quarrel, and they laughed, and said, ‘One can’t 
be cross on a day like this.’ 

Next it visited a slum. It glanced upon the 
cobwebs in the corner of a room, and a woman 
said: ‘I really think I must have a bit of a clean- 
up here. It’s wonderful how the sunshine shows 
up things!’ And the sunbeam chuckled with glee 


‘as it went on its way. 


So it travelled on until evening. It was very 
tired, but it had just one more task. It lit up a 
mountain peak where the snows lay, and the 
mountain-top turned to rosy pink. And a man 
who was dying without hope and without faith 
lifted up his eyes.unto the hills, and found rest 
for his soul. 

Then, with a sigh, the sunbeam fell asleep in 
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“the arms of the mother Sun. And the Sun was 


well pleased with her child, for she knew that it | well as by the Jews who listened to Him. That 


had discovered one of life’s greatest secrets——that 
in making others happy is to be found the deepest 
and most lasting joy. 

Lastly, the best way to be happy ourselves and to 
make others happy ts to have our hearts filled with 
the love of God. ‘There was once a king whose 
great desire was to make his people happy. So he 
asked two of his wise men how it was to be done, 
and gave them two months to think out the 
problem. At the end of the time they appeared 
before him. One carried a parchment on which 
were written two hundred rules ; the other brought 
—nothing. The king grew very tired before the 
two hundred rules were read, and then he turned 
to the other man. ‘What is thine answer?’ he 
asked. And the man replied in two words, ‘ Love 
God.’ ‘ What!’ said the king; ‘I asked thee how I 
should make my people happy, and thou tellest me 
to love God.’ ‘True,’ replied the wise man, ‘but 
thou canst not love God without loving thy people 
also.’ 

God is the source of all happiness, just as the 
Sun is the source of all light. The oil in the lamp 
gives out only as much light as it took in long ago 
from the Sun; so we must always return to God 
to have our lamps refilled. 

The Queen of Rumania has a motto which 
consists of only two words. Even the little ones 


could remember it, so I am going to give it to you | 


to take away. Here it is, and I think we might 
take it as our motto too: 


GIVE Joy. 


III. 


The Rev. Will Reason, M.A., has the gift of 
attracting children to the study of the Bible. He 
preaches children’s sermons, and each sermon is 
simply the retelling (with illustrations) of some 
Bible narrative. In Stories of the Kingdom (Morgan 
& Scott; 2s. net) the Parables are retold. A fair 
example ‘is 


The Yeast in the Dough. 
‘The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord.’— 
Tgp 
Jesus always chose for His stories the simple 
things that every one knew about, so that they 
were easily understood by the ordinary folk as 


17 


| it to himself. 


well as the learned, and by people of all times as 


is, the story was plain enough, and would stick in 
their minds, even though they did not understand 
the inner meaning. So here we have a story of 
what happens in the kitchen. 

A woman set out to make some bread, and 
mixed her dough. But dough by itself would not 
make light, pleasant bread ; it would be heavy and 
tough. So she took a little leaven, or yeast as we 
call it to-day, and mixed that in with the dough. 
Then she set it down and let it work. Now yeast 
is a kind of tiny little plant, which keeps on making 
other little cells, as they are called, and as these 
are formed they make a ferment. Little bubbles 
are produced, which separate the portions of the 
dough from each other, as you can see when your 
bread is cut. When the yeast, spreading all over, 
has sent the bubbles into every part, the dough is 
said to be ‘risen,’ and is ready to be baked into 
those wholesome and pleasant loaves of bread of 
which we eat so much. 

This story Jesus told to show how the Rule of 
God spreads among people; the mustard seed 
showed us how it grows in a man. When once 
any one comes into the Kingdom of God, and 
God’s Rule begins to work in him, he cannot keep 
Mostly, he has to talk about it to 
others, because it is so good, and he certainly must 
live by it. 

You remember that quite at the beginning, 
when two of John the Baptist’s followers heard 
him say that Jesus was the One sent by God, they 
went after Him and spent the day talking with 
Him. That was only at the first, while they had 
still very much to learn, but the little they could 
take in was so good that Andrew, who was one of 
them, felt he must tell his brother Simon about it. 
Then Jesus called Philip to come, soon Philip 
went off to bring Nathanael. 

But altogether, when Jesus had done His teach- 
ing and had died and risen, there were not many 
who had got this leaven in them. Compared with 
the whole world, Palestine was a very little country, 
and only a few hundreds of the people there had 
learnt to love and follow Jesus, and believe in His 
love to them. It was a mere ‘handful of leaven.’ 
You might have thought that it would soon die 
out, now that Jesus was gone away, as it seemed. 

There is a story I have heard, though I do not 
know where it comes from, that when Jesus went 


45° 


up again to heaven, the angel Gabriel met Hin, 
and said, ‘ You have died for all those people, to 
win their love. But they cannot be expected to 
give their love and obedience to you unless they 
know about it.’ And Jesus said, ‘No, Gabriel, 
they cannot.’ Then Gabriel said again, ‘But all 
that do know about it are very few in number, 
and in a short time they too will leave the earth. 
The only way is for them to tell all they can and 
for these to go on telling others. Are you not 
afraid that they will forget, or get tired, and so it 
will all gradually die down?’ Then Jesus said, 
‘Gabriel, I have made no other plans; I have 
chosen no other way.’ 

I am sorry to say that many have indeed got 
tired, and very many have forgotten, yet think how 
the story of Jesus has spread after all! It is 
nearly nineteen hundred years since our Lord 
Jesus died, but the leaven has worked ever since, 
and in place of twelve Apostles, of whom one 
proved worthless, and several hundred men and 
women, some of whom got tired, you know that 
Christians are spread over nearly the whole earth 
to-day. There are now more missionaries at work, 
making it their whole business to tell people of 
the love of Jesus and to get them to let Him 
rule their lives, than there have ever been. Many 
people at different times have tried to stop it, 
because they wanted to rule the world in their 
way instead of in God’s, but it has gone on. 
Others have laughed at it and tried to prove that 
it is impossible, or even a mistake, but still it has 
gone on. 

But I want you to think of this. Those little 
cells of leaven only make the other cells grow as 
long as they themselves are really alive. Perhaps 
if you and I were more really alive in God’s 
Kingdom the leaven would work much faster. 

We cannot all be missionaries, giving up our 
whole time to it. But the leaven spreads in other 
ways besides that. If we were altogether true, 
altogether right in what we thought and saidand did, 
altogether loving and patient and courageous and 
in all things more like Jesus, we should not have 
to talk so much. One of the great troubles that 
make it difficult for missionaries and preachers is 
that so many people who at least are called 
Christians keep on doing things that are not really 
the things of God’s Kingdom at all. It does not 
look as if much change had come over their lives, 
even though they do say that Jesus gave His 
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own life for them. Well, all we can do about it is 
to be more earnest in letting Jesus make us just 
what He wants us to be. 

Fortunately, the leaven spreads in other ways 
as well. In the old days, Christians were often 
persecuted because they were followers of Jesus. 
Sometimes good and decent people misunderstood 
them, and thought that they really were doing a 
great deal of mischief, and sometimes others 
objected to having their own bad ways made to 
look shameful by the better lives of the Christians. 
Either way it was hard for the Christians. But 
to-day we are mostly found fault with because we 
are not Christian enough. That is, even those 
who are not even pretending to follow Jesus know 
perfectly well that His ways are really the best. 
Their thoughts have been changed, and they 
think of things very differently from those old days. 
That is something gained, but it all comes back to 
this, that you and I must be more earnest about 
following Him ourselves, so that others will get 
the faith and courage to let Christ rule their lives 
also. 


Eve 


Nuts from an Old Bag (Scott ; 2s. net) is the title 
which the Rev. Rhys Davies gives to a small book 
containing addresses to children. Every address is 
the answer toa question. If the question is ‘What 
is stronger than a lion?’ (Jg 148), we get this 
answer : 

Strong, Stronger, Strongest. 


It is well te remember in talking about the 
questions of the Bible that there is a great purpose 
in them. They are not puzzles or conundrums. 
You know how you put riddles to each other, now 
and then. You make quite a game of it, and a 
very pleasant and amusing game it often is. You 
ask each other hard and tricky questions to try 
your skill and to trip each other up. You do not 
ask in order to teach, but in order to puzzle. And 
you like to ask questions that cannot be answered, 
and put riddles which cannot be found out. But 
the Bible does not put its questions in that way. 
It asks its questions in order to teach, in order to 
instruct. And here is one such question, ‘What 
is stronger than a lion?’ 

This ts a question about great strength. And 
therefore it is a question about something that we 
are all interested in. We all want to be strong. 
You boys go in for physical drill and athletics in 
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order that you may be strong. And you girls, too, 
very wisely do the same. We all want strength, 
and we admire anybody who is strong. 

Now, a lion is strong. That is one of the first 
things we think of when we see him. He is a 
model of power. What a mighty beast he is! As 
we look at him we may have many thoughts about 


him; we admire his sleek coat and wonderful 


mane, we mark his small but piercing eye, we 


shudder if we catch a glimpse of his terrible teeth | 


and claws, and our very hearts tremble when he 
roars; but what we think of most of all is his 
strength. It is this that makes him so dreadful. 
He lives by his strength. He is called the ‘ King 
of the forest’ because he is strong. There is no 
animal that can stand before him, and the dread 
of him is on all creatures, great and small; even 
the great elephant becomes a prey to the lion, for 
he is so powerful. This is a question about great 
strength. 

It ts a question that refers to greater strength— 
* What is stronger than a lion?’ Would you boys 
and girls be surprised if I told you that a man is 
stronger than a lion? But he is. 


which the lion cannot use. What is that strength, 
then? It must be very great. It is the strength 
of Mind. The strength of the lion is the strength 
of his body. It is what is called ‘physical 
strength.’ 
that ; it is the power of the Mind. And man has 
that, which makes him stronger than the lion, 
strong though he is. 


But there is a mightier power than © 
love, kindness, these are the mightiest forces in 


| the world. 


Man has a | 
strength that the lion knows very little about, and | 


And because of the strength of his Mind man | 


can conquer the lion. He makesa gun or invents 
a trap, and thus the lion becomes his prey, or he 
makes him his captive. Whenever you see a lion in 
-a cage it is a proof that a man is stronger than he. 
Lions cannot keep men in cages; they are not 
strong enough to do so. But, on the other hand, 
aman can conquer the ‘king of the forest’ and 
keep him a prisoner at his own will. 

There is a sense in which a man is stronger than 
ahorse. I saw a struggle between a little boy and 
a big cart-horse the other day, and the boy won; 
the boy was the stronger of the two. The horse 
wanted to go one way, and the boy wanted him to 
go another way, and for some time they were trying 
to get the best of each other; but it was the boy 
who conquered. And it was almost amusing to 


see the big and powerful animal marching off | 


_ be strong, be kind. 
_ be gentle. 


_ turneth away wrath,’ 


_ The thing that conquers is gentleness. 


obediently to the will of a boy! True, the horse 
is strong if you harness him to a cart, or put him 
to a load; but there is a strength greater than that 
which can pull a cart or drag a load; and while 
that horse had the one, the boy had the other. 
It was the triumph of the Mind over physical 
strength. 

In these days when you boys and girls think so 
much of strength, don’t forget this greater strength. 
While you go in for physical drill and athletic 
exercises of all kinds, it is to be hoped you will 
not neglect to cultivate the Mind-power. A strong 
body is a fine thing; a strong Mind is better. A 
well-shaped limb or a hard muscle is something to 
be proud of; but remember, the one who wins is 
the one who has paid the greatest attention to his 
ability to think. A big mind in a weak body is 
far better than to have the body of a giant and 
the mind of a baby. 

This 1s a question that leads us on to think of the 
greatest strength, What is the greatest strength? 
Surely, that is something worth having. If there 
is anything yet greater than the strength we have 
been talking about, it is well to know about it. 
Is there? Yes; but I wonder, will I surprise or 
disappoint you again by mentioning it? The 
mightiest thing in the world is — Gentleness! 


Gentleness! Can that be true? Is gentleness 
strength? Is that the most powerful thing in 
the world? Yes, it is all quite true ; gentleness, 


-Gentleness always wins over every power. 
There is a verse which says, ‘A soft answer 
Just think; a ‘soft answer’ 
A blow néver turned 
If any 


is stronger than a blow. 
away wrath: it only made matters worse. 
one is angry, you cannot conquer him with anger. 
Boys and 
girls, learn this lesson of strength. If you want to 
If you want to gain a victory, 
If you want to win, learn to love. 

I read an advertisement in a daily paper some 
time ago in which a man claimed to be the 
strongest man in the world, and he offered to help 
others to be strong. The strongest man in the 
What a fine thing! How grand it must 
be to feel like that! ‘But whozs the strongest man 
in the world? Ican tell you. He lived on this 
earth of ours about two thousand years ago, and 
He still lives here by His Spirit—Jesus Christ ; He 


world ! 
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is the strongest Man in. the world. And He is 
the strongest because He is the gentlest, because 
His kindness and love were greater than any ever 
known besides. Yes; Jesus is the strongest Man 
in the world. He is always conquering. He is 
always winning. Hehas more and greater victories 


to His credit than anybody else ever had; and all _ 


because He is the One you sometimes sing of 
as the 
Gentle Jesus, meek and mild. 


And now I can tell you who among you is the 


whose face wears the sweetest smile and whose 
voice has the pure note of gentleness in it. If we 
want to be strong, let us learn from the strongest 
Man—Jesus. He is willing to teach us; He is 
anxious to give us lessons ; Hesays, ‘ Learn of Me; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart.’ Boys and 
girls, go to Him to be strong ! 


Qoint and Jffustration. 


Mary Slessor. 

A missionary biography is an apologetic of the 
first order. A great missionary biography, the 
biography, that is to say, which tells faithfully the 
life-story of a great missionary, is nearly irresistible. 
Mr. W. P. Livingstone had a wonderful subject in 
Mary Slessor, and he has risen to his opportunity. 
The title 1s Mary Slessor of Calabar (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. net). 

Apart from the value of such a book for the 
coming of the Kingdom, the encouragement it 
offers to all earnest persons, however handicapped, 
to look out for God’s will and do it is incalculable. 
Mr. Livingstone gathers the lesson of Miss Slessor’s 
life into a few unforgettable sentences in his prefa- 
tory note. ‘She had disadvantages and obstacles 
that few have to encounter. It was by surrender, 
dedication, and unwearied devotion that she grew 
into her power of attainment, and all can adventure 
on the same path. It was love for Christ that 
made her what she was, and there is no limit set 
in that direction. Such opportunity as she had 
lies before the lowliest disciples ; even out of the 
commonplace Love can carvé heroines. ‘There is 
nothing small or trivial,” she once said, “ for God is 
ready to take every act and motive and work 
through them to the formation of character and the 


| them, and then impose a fine. 


development of holy and useful lives that will 
convey grace to the world.””’ : 

Is there any discovery made by a woman more 
terrible than the discovery that she is married to a 
drunkard? Mary Slessor’s mother made that dis- 
covery. The change from Aberdeen to Dundee 
wrought no change in the man, and it was hard 
beyond most of life’s hardships to keep the home 


_ together. Mary was compelled to endure hardship, 


but it became easier when she could do so as a 


_ good soldier of Jesus Christ. Then the father died. 
strongest : the strongest boy among you is the boy | 
who speaks the soft word and who does the kindest _ 
deeds ; the strongest girl among you is the girl | 


The brother, who had been dedicated by his mother 
to mission work in Old Calabar, died also, and Mary 
resolved to take his place. 

She lived for the most part alone, a pioneer 
missionary, suffering unimaginable _ privations, 
managing situations of unheard-of danger with 
tact, courage, and endurance, gaining the respect 
of all and the devotion of some, and actually 
bringing civilization and the Christian hope (but 
in the other order) into a wide region of the most 
uncivilized and hopeless part of Africa. Her 
formal appointment as district judge was no stretch 
of sentiment, it was the wise recognition on the 
part of the British Government of the position 
which, in fact, she held. ‘Some of her methods 
were not of the accepted judicial character. She 
would try a batch of men for an offence, lecture 
Finding they had 
no money she would take them up to the house 


and give them work to earn the amount, and feed 


them well. Needless to say they went back to 
their homes her devoted admirers. Her excuse 
for such irregular procedure was, that while they 
were working she could talk to them and exercise 


| an influence that might prove abiding in their 


lives. This was the motive animating all her 
actions in the Court. ‘When ‘Ma’ Slessor pre- 
sided,” it was said, ‘“‘ her Master was beside her, 
and His spirit guided her.”’ 

‘The Court was popular, for the natives had 
their tales heard at first hand, and not through an 
interpreter. ‘‘Ma’s” complete mastery of their 
tongue, customs, habits, and very nature, gave her, 
of course, an exceptional advantage. One District 
Commissioner spent three days in trying a single 
case, hearing innumerable witnesses, without com- 
ing within sight of the truth. In despair he sought 
her aid, and she settled the whole dispute to the 
satisfaction of every one by asking two simple: 


| questions.’ 
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Her greatest trouble was over the native abhor- 
rence of twins. Pathetic are the stories she tells of 
many a poor mother, torn with remorse for sins 
which she knew not (it was understood that some 
evil spirit was the father of the second child), 
casting out her own children that they might not 
live, and herself cast out by husband and family. 
One such story may be repeated. The ‘Jean’ of 
the narrative is the first of the native children 
brought up by Miss Slessor. She was now grown 
to womanhood. 

‘But there was no end to the struggle over twins. 
Time and again she had to send the girls to bring 
babes to the Mission House, and many a stirring 
night she had, she sleeping with them in her bed, 
whilst outside stealthy forms watched for a chance 
to free the town from the defilement of their 
presence. The first that survived was a boy. The 
husband, angry and sullen, was for murdering it 
and putting the mother into a hole in the swamp. 
She faced him with the old flash in her eye, and 
made him take oath not to hurt or kill the child. 
He even promised to permit it to live, for which 
. magnanimity she bowed ironically to the ground, 
an act that put his courage at once to flight. She 
had come to realise that it was not good to take 
twins from their mother, and she -insisted on the 
child being kept in the home. Jean was sent to 
stay and sleep with the woman, and as she had, on 
occasion, as caustic a tongue as “‘ Ma,” the man had 
not avery agreeable time. It was decided later to 
bring the woman and child to the hut, and there, 
beneath her verandah, they rigged up a little lean- 
to, where they were housed, Jean sleeping with 
them at night and keeping a watchful eye on the 
mother. ‘It is really,” said “Ma,” “far braver 
and kinder of her to live with that heathen woman 
with her fretting habits than it is for her to go out 
in the dark and fight with snakes. Jean has as 
many faults as myself, but she is a darling, none 
the less, and a treasure.” All going well, they 
went on Sunday to church and left the mother. 
When they returned they found she had broken 
the baby’s thigh and given him some poisonous 
stuff. With care the boy recovered, but they re- 
doubled their precautions, hoping that when the 
parents saw how handsome and healthy and normal 
the little fellow was, they would consent to keep 
him. 

‘The parents of the twin were at last persuaded 
to take the big happy child home and provide for 


_ death written on its face. 


it. Four days later they sent for Jean, who re- 
turned, carrying a weak, pinched form that had 
It succumbed shortly 
afterwards — and that was the end of “Ma’s” 
strenuous fight and Jean’s ten weeks’ toil by day 
and night.’ 


Lady Knightley of Fawsley. 


There is a great charm about Zhe Journals of 
Lady Knightley of Fawsley which Julia Cartwright 
(Mrs. Ady) has edited (Murray ; 12s. net). Lauisa 
Mary Bowater began to keep a Journal at the age 
of fourteen, and kept it to the age of seventy-one. 
It covers the years 1856 to 1913, and sixty volumes 
of writing-paper. What portion of the sixty 
volumes is contained in this published volume we 
cannot tell; but it is all so good that we shall be 
in no way surprised to hear that another volume 
succeeds this one. 

How is it sogood? Because it introduces us to 
a beautiful and capable woman who all her life 
seems not to have spoken an ill word, scarcely 
even harboured an evil thought, and yet thoroughly 
enjoyed the life of our English aristocracy. Through 
her father, an army officer, she came into touch 
with the Royal Family when a very young girl, 
and between her and the princesses a friendship 
began which lasted, true and unaffected, through- 
out their lives. Queen Victoria herself was 
attached to her, had her at Balmoral and elsewhere, 
and would have made her a Lady-in-waiting had 
she possessed the necessary qualification of being 
a peer’s granddaughter. 

She prepared herself for the writing of her diary 
by the study of such models as Grant Duff's 
Reminiscences and the Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
And she wrote in it steadily, day after day, and as 
truthfully as steadily. 

Let us look into it. 

The marriage of the Princess Royal with the 
Crown Prince of Prussia in 1859 is described, and 
then in 1863 the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
Jenny Lind was present. ‘ Before Madame Gold- 
schmidt left, I contrived to get a few words with 
her. I liked her so much, and have seldom met 
so high-minded and charming a woman. She had 
been in the choir, and was most deeply touched 
with the whole ceremony. ‘It was a blessed and 
holy scene,” she said. The Queen in a widow’s 
cap and deep mourning, wearing silk for the first 
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time, witnessed the ceremony from a closet just 
above and to the left of the altar. She looked 
well, and although deeply affected when the bride- 
groom entered, as each pronounced the “I will” 
her whole face lit up with a smile. “ The Prince,” 
said Madame, “bore himself nobly and with great 
dignity.” Very touching must it have been when 
all her children curtseyed to her. But amid all the 
tears, a happy diversion was created by a small 
scrimmage between Prince Leo and little Prince 
William of Prussia, who resented most vehemently 
his uncle’s attempts at tutoring him.’ 

There were many proposals of marriage. This is 
one. 

‘I had settled down quietly to a working morn- 
ing in the schoolroom, when the post arrived, I 
scanned my pile of letters, and, strange to say, 
mistook the writing of one which had been for- 
warded from Harefield, and did not open it till the 
last. When I did, it made my heart beat and my 
limbs tremble, for it contained a proposal from 
Captain B ,almost stern in its depth and earnest- 
ness of affection, such as he may well say I shall 
not soon find elsewhere. God knows if I did right 
in declining it as gently but as decidedly as I know 
how. Even if Mamma approved—and she is 
strongly averse to the idea of marriage with an 
officer in a marching regiment—I do not think my 
decision ought to have been otherwise. I cannot 
feel for him as he does for me, and he is worthy 
of something better than I can give him. But it 
has cost me very much, and at times I feel as if I 
had flung my happiness away. May God forgive 
me if I have flirted with him. It is an awful thing 
to have such influence over a man’s life, such a 
decision to make. Writing this letter occupied the 
whole morning, and I walked to Norbiton to post 
it with a heavy heart. How Mamma can treat it 
so lightly I cannot divine! I almost wish I had 
not told her. My heart aches sadly for him, and it 
is of no use for her to tell me not to worry.’ 

She resolved not to marry a clergyman, and says 
why. ‘To-day was very wet, but we had much 
pleasant talk with Mr. Turnor about politics and 
the study of mathematics, and with Edith about her- 
self, etc. We agreed, for one thing, that nothing 
would induce either of us to marry a clergyman. 
These are my reasons. First, I should not like 
always to be tied down to one spot. Secondly, 
that as a body I do not like the clergy, and should 
dislike extremely to be obliged to live among them. 


I say this not from any disrespect to their office, 
but I think they are asa rule dogmatical, narrow- 
minded, and very disagreeable-—L. BowaTER. “I 
most completely and entirely endorse the above, 
and have the greatest objection to the sight of a 
rook except on his perch—a/ias in the pulpit. Of 
course there are some exceptions, but I think very 
few.—EpiTH TURNOR.”’ 

At twenty-seven she married Sir Rainald 
Knightley, Bart., who was more than twenty years 
older than herself. He was a member of ‘the old 
Tory party,’ in Parliament, and was reputed a good 
debater, when he chose to exercise himself. ‘ His 
fastidious taste,’ says the biographer (not his wife), 
‘and pride in his ancient lineage often excited the 
mirth of his opponents, and on one occasion, when 
he was sitting in the smoking-room of the House 
of Commons descanting on his favourite topic, Sir 
William Harcourt exclaimed, in the words of Bishop 
Ken’s evening hymn: 

‘*And Knightley (nightly) to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of his birth !”’ 

Lady Knightley became an unspoiled politician. 
Her circle gave her no chance of liking Gladstone, 
but her honesty gradually discovered his good 
points and Disraeli’s bad. ‘Dizzy did not show 
all day, but at dinner I had the luck to sit by him. 
He was very sententious and pedantic, I thought, 
affecting to be superior to hunger, which he.called 
a savage passion.’ 

In the Franco-Prussian War she was on the 
Prussian side, and an admirer of Bismarck. ‘ But 
oh dear! I have had a dreadful blow. Bismarck 
has written a circular in which he announces that, 
owing to some alleged infringement of neutrality 
on the part of Luxembourg, he no longer considers 
himself bound by the Treaty of 1867, which, when 
Prussia’s susceptibilities were aroused by France’s 
attempt to buy that Duchy from the King of 
Holland, was entered into by all the Powers to 
secure its neutrality. This most unprovoked breach 
of good faith puts an end to my sympathies with 
him.’ . 


A Little Town of France. 


The new volume of the works of Anatole 
France, Zhe Path of Glory (John Lane; 6s.), is 
smaller than any that have gone before it, but it 
contains the French text of every one of the 


articles in addition to the English translation. It 
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contains also a fine etched portrait of Anatole 
France, a facsimile of his letter to King Albert, 
and a portrait of Jean-Pierre Barbier, a young 
literary genius of Paris, who was killed ‘at the 
front’ early in the war. 

The longest article is an interpretation of Hero- 
dotus for these times. It is the story of Xerxes 
the ‘ frightfulist,’ and how he despised ‘the con- 
temptible little army’ of the Greeks. Among the 
rest there is this sketch of ‘A Little Town of 
France.’ 

‘From a hill-top we looked down on a little 
town. No matter for its name; it was a town of 
France, lying there peacefully in the hollow of a 
valley. It was a charming sight, with its peaked 
roofs, its tortuous streets, and the timbered spire 
of its pretty church. I gazed at it as if entranced. 
Indeed, the bird’s-eye view of one of our towns is 
a pleasing and moving spectacle in which the soul 
delights. Humanizing thoughts rise with the 
smoke from its chimneys. Some sad, some merry, 
they mingle in our memory to inspire all of them 
together a smiling melancholy, sweeter than any 
merriment. 

‘You think: ‘‘ These houses, so tiny, in the sun- 
shine, that I can block them all out by merely 
extending my hand, have nevertheless sheltered 
centuries of love and hate, of pleasure and pain. 
They keep secrets terrible and mournful. They 
are well versed in the ways of lifeand death. They 
would tell us tales for laughter and for tears, if 
stones could speak.” 

‘But stones do speak to those who have ears to 
hear them. 

‘The little town says to the Frenchman who 
gazes down at it from the hill: 

‘ “See, I am old, but I am comely; my pious 
sons have broidered my robe with towers and 
steeples, fretted gables and belfries. I am a good 
mother; I teach honest work and the arts of 
peace, I exhort the citizens to that scorn of danger 
which makes them invincible. I nurse my chil- 
dren in my arms. Then, their task done, they go, 
one after another, to sleep at my feet, under the 
grass where the sheep browse. They pass, but I 
remain to guard their memory. I am their con- 
sciousness. That is why they owe everything to 
me, for man is only man inasmuch as he has con- 
scious memory. My mantle has been torn and 
my bosom pierced in the wars. I have received 
wounds men said were mortal. But I have lived 


because I have hoped. Learn of me the blessed 
hope that is the salvation of our country.”’ 


The Immortal Seventh. 


The Rev. E. J. Kennedy went out as chaplain 
With the Immortal Seventh Division, and under 
that title wrote the record of his experiences 


(Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net). He died 
suddenly, soon after his return home. His book 
has truth stamped on its every page. And the 


bare truth makes the most wonderful story of all. 

Speaking of the Jen, he admits their bad 
language, but denies their drunkenness: ‘ During 
the whole of my experience in Flanders, I did 
not come across one case of drunkenness; my 
experience may be peculiar, but I do not think so. 
To begin with, there is, of course, the very strong 
deterrent of rigid punishment for such an offence. 
Again, there are not the facilities for the purchase 
of strong drink, such as unhappily characterizes the 
condition of affairs in Great Britain; but away and 
beyond these preventives lies the fact that every 
man is imbued with the idea that he must keep 
himself fit and ‘‘play the game,” and the result is 
that at the Front to-day we have a sober army.’ 

He gives this illustration of obedience: ‘I had 
ridden up to the front to see some of the men in 
my Brigade. The Grenadier and Scots Guards 
had for days been holding the line with dogged 
pluck, and now had withdrawn from the trenches 
for a brief respite from their most arduous duties. 
Falling back a mile or so, they were rejoicing in 
the prospect of a hot meal. Very speedily the 
trench fires were dug, and the dixies were filled 
with a savoury stew; the while the men were 
lying about enjoying their well-earned rest. In 
the midst of their brief laze an urgent order came 
down from General Capper, commanding the men 
to return to the trenches immediately, as the 
enemy were approaching in strong force. At 
once the brave lads kicked out the fires and stood 
to attention, and moved off to a task from which 
many of them never returned.’ 


Mary Bird. 


Mary Bird must be kept separate from Isabella 
Bird (Mrs. Bishop), her father’s cousin. Mary 
Bird was more than an intrepid traveller and 


clever author. She was a missionary to the 
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Persians, to whom she gave herself in works of 
wonderful sympathy, ability, and self-denial, till at 
last she gave her life. She was known all over 
the country as Khanum Maryam, that is, Lady 
Mary. Her biography has been written with 
much success by Clara C. Rice, and published 
under the title of Mary Bird in Persia (Church 
Missionary Society ; 3s. 6d.). 

This is an example of her tact: 

‘At a time when there was much opposition in 
Isfahan, Mary Bird was asked to call on the wife 
of one of the mull4s who had shown himself 
violently opposed to Christianity. This lady pre- 
sided at the samovar, and poured out tea, a cup | 
being handed by aservant to her guest. The latter, 
however, observed that her hostess did not herself | 
take any tea. Something seemed to warn her of | 


| teapot.” 


danger, and she bethought herself of the Persian 
custom of asking any one remarkable for holiness 
to bless the cup by taking the first sip. This 
compliment she paid to her hostess, and an 
awkward pause ensued, during which she turned 
and examined some of the pictures on the walls. 
At last the hostess said to her servant: ‘‘ Take 
away this tea, it is quite cold, and bring me another 
The teapot was brought, fresh tea made, 
and hostess and visitoreachhadacup. Mary Bird 
eventually withdrew after a prolonged visit, without 


| having shown the least sign of alarm. A negro 


servant who followed her to the door of the house 
whispered to her in the passage, “ How did you 
know that it was poisoned?” The habitual cool- 
ness which she exhibited in danger was the result 
of her faith, and made a strong impression.’ 


-@p. 


THe Wlleged Pauliniom of First Peter. 


By tHE Rey. H. A. A. Kennepy, D.Sc., D.D., PRorEssor or NEw TESTAMENT LANGUAGE, 


LITERATURE, AND THEOLOGY, 


THE usual modern attitude towards the content of 
First Peter is tersely expressed by Wernle when 
he says: ‘Is not everything in 1 Peter from the 
first line to the last Pauline language and Pauline 
thought ?’ (Zinfiihrung in ad. theolog. Studium, 
p- 137). This is a position which has virtually 
become a dogma. And the present writer must 
acknowledge that he was one of its convinced 
adherents until recently, as the result of an inde- 
pendent study of the Epistle for a special purpose, 
he was compelled to alter his standpoint. 

The question ought not to be mixed up with 
that of the authorship, although, obviously, the 
discussion of the one is bound, at a variety of | 
points, to have a bearing upon the other. But it 
is advisable in the case of a document which is so 
largely impersonal to determine first of all the 
dominant features of its religious thought inde- 
pendently. When that has been done it may be 
possible with more or less probability to venture 
upon deductions from the facts ascertained. 

The greater part of the Epistle is occupied with 
practical exhortations. These are based either 
on an appeal to the disposition of Christ, which is 
assumed to be a matter of common knowledge in 
the Church, or on passages from the Old Testament, 


New CoLieGE, EDINBURGH. 


quoted singly or in centos, and quite possibly 
derived from a compilation of passages constructed 
for Christian use. We may presuppose that such 
compilations would be made almost as soon as 
Christian missions began to have any organization 
at all. Traces of their use occur in  Paul’s 
Epistles, as well as in the discourses of Peter 
reported in the, first half of Acts. Hence it is 
illegitimate in the case of similar references in Paul 


_and 1 Peter to commonplaces of Old Testament 


religion and ethics, to assume that the one author 
has borrowed from the other, unless in each 
instance the context suggests some special relation- 
ship. When we remember that the emergence of 
the Christian gospel must have aroused keen 
discussions between Jews and Christians both on 
theological and on ethical questions, it would be 
hazardous to assign, for example, to Paul as his 
peculiar property positions which cannot be 
directly traced to his epoch-making spiritual 
experience. 

To express this otherwise, we must leave far 
more rodm than we are wont to do for the influ- 


ence of a primitive Christian theology earlier than 


Paul and independent of his creative power, a 
process of reflexion on fundamental religious facts 
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and ideas which would continue to operate after 
Paul had entered the Church, although at a later 
stage it was almost bound to be affected by his 
widely diffused energy. For, strangely enough, 
the obvious fact is constantly ignored in scholarly 
discussions that the main content of the Christian 
faith was the same for. Paul as for the primitive 
Palestinian community. Too frequently it is as- 
sumed that the chief feature in the thought of that 
community must have been the recollection of 
Jesus’ life and teaching. But if we are not 
arbitrarily to presuppose that the entire New 
Testament is a product of Paul’s missionary influ- 
ence, we are obliged to recognize that .for the 
Jewish-Christian section of the Church from its 
beginning as well as for Paul the fundamental 
conviction was that Christ had conquered death 
and thus vindicated His function as inaugurator of 
the Messianic Age. This conviction determined 
the various directions in which the thought of 
the first Christians should move. The opening 
chapters of Acts, already referred to, give ample 
evidence as to some of these. And the artlessness 
with which different aspects of the positions 
adopted are placed side by side without any 
attempt at systematizing them bears testimony to 
the general accuracy of the representation. The 
main emphasis is laid upon such facts as the 
Messiahship and exaltation of Jesus and the gift of 
the Spirit which is regarded as their corollary, the 
identification of Jesus with the predicted Servant 
of Jahweh who suffers for the sins of the people 
in the working out of the Divine purpose, the hope 
of salvation in Him alone, and the practice of 
Baptism in His name. 

Necessarily, the most serious objection to their 
faith which had to be met in the earlier period of 
the Christian mission was that of a crucified 
Messiah. The Palestinian Churches must have 
realized to the full the ‘scandal’ of the Cross. It 
was a crime on the part of men. None the less 
it was permitted by God; nay, in the case of one 
possessed by the Spirit of God, it must have been 
predetermined by the Divine wisdom. ‘The con- 
flicting elements had to be reconciled. For this 
as for other features of the Messianic programme, 
the Old Testament was carefully explored. It 
need not surprise us that the clue was found in 
the Suffering Servant, a figure which, according to 
the earliest tradition, lay especially near to the 
heart of Jesus. Hence, Is 53 was made the 


chief basis for interpretation of the death of the 
Messiah. So that it may be asserted without 
exaggeration that the pivotal elements in the faith 
of the primitive Christian society are precisely 
those which are paramount for Paul, the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus and its full realization in the 
Parousia, and the bearing of the Cross upon His 
Messianic functions.! 

Giving these considerations their due place, let 
us try to estimate the content of 1 Peter in its 
relations to Paulinism. 

In 5!? the author definitely states his aim in 
writing as being ‘to testify that this is what the 
true grace of God means’ (Moffatt). A survey of 
the Epistle reveals that ‘the true grace of God’ 
primarily includes the ‘living hope’ made possible 
by the resurrection of Christ, and the manifold 
mercy bestowed on believers by their bountiful 
Father in heaven. It may be at once suggested 
that the very use of this term ‘grace’ (xapus) is a 
proof of Pauline influence. It is true that Paul, 
by choosing ‘grace’ as one of his special watch- 
words, has immensely widened its religious sig- 
nificance. But the term is not of his coinage, 
although some hasty assertions appear to imply 
that. Wetter, ¢g., in his recent study, Charis, 
makes the statement that ‘the religious meaning 
of yépis is not to be found in the Old Testament’ 
(p. 7). He reaches his position by an investigation 
of the use of the term in the LXX, in which it 
constantly appears as a translation of jn, It is not 
difficult to prove that in an overwhelming majority 
of instances the noun occurs in the phrase, ‘to 
find grace’ (or, ‘favour’) in the sight of God or 
man. But if he had studied the usage of the 
corresponding verb {3n, he would have discovered 
the deeper significance of the Divine ‘grace’ in 
the shape of redemption from enemies, from 
calamities, and from sin, again and again attested 
for the prophets and (especially) for the Psalms. 
One need not controvert the hypothesis that 
Hellenistic usage was an important factor in Paul’s 
choice of the word, and probably in that of our 
author. But this ignoring of the Old Testament 
background, which has become so common in 
present-day scholarship, distorts the balance of 


1See an impressive statement by Wernle (Zedtschr. f. 
Theol. u. Kirche, April 1915, p. 17) which concludes thus: 
‘It is essential for Paul’s theology that it sets the Messiah 
expected by Israel in the centre, and that the work of this 
Messiah means a turning-point in the world’s history.’ 
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facts in the historical investigation of religious 
terms and conceptions. 

For what reason has the writer emphasized the 
grace of God? Chiefly on account of the trials 
through which his readers are passing. These are 
a sharp test of their faith. Especially severe is the 
pressure of persecution. They are tempted to 
compromise with the lower moral standard of their 
environment in order to escape suffering. But 
they must remember Christ. He also was a 
sufferer, a sufferer for righteousness’sake. And He 
has left His followers an example to copy. The 
two passages in which the writer dwells on the sig- 
nificance of Christ’s sufferings (22-24 318) are in no 
sense theological speculations. They are an 
unconstrained expansion of the exhortation to 
endure. And the form in which they are intro- 
duced suggests that they represent positions long 
since assumed in the Church. 

We must refer to their content at a later point. 
Meanwhile let ts observe the dominant features of 
the Epistle. These, as might be expected from the 
situation which confronted the writer, are essen- 
tially practical. The paramount place is given to 
the Zope of the heavenly inheritance which awaits 
believers. So prominent is this conception that the 
author has often been called the apostle of Hope. 
But the title cannot be thus restricted. The em- 
phasis on hope simply represents the fundamental 
Messianic outlook of the primitive Christian 
community, which is reflected at so many points 
in this Epistle. Messianic aspiration has been 
transformed. Christ, who is exalted at God’s right 
hand, has become the pledge of eternal life for all 
who trust Him. The Messianic ‘promise’ of the 
Old Testament has been liberated from its earthly 
and materialassociations. It is now God’s ‘eternal 
glory, the perfected ‘salvation.’ I am inclined to 
agree with Beyschlag’s view, that in our Epistle 
the outlook of the Christian hope towards the 
salvation yet to be revealed somewhat over- 
shadows the conviction, so characteristic of Paul, 
that salvation is already a possession of the believer. 

The position seems to be borne out by the 
remarkable emphasis laid on what the writer 
describes as ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ.’ That 
idea is so integral to his thought that, in one form 
or another, it occurs with extraordinary frequency 
in this short Epistle. Here, again, we breathe the 
characteristic atmosphere of the primitive Church. 
No doubt the expectation of the Parousia receives 


full prominence in Paul. But his later letters 
indicate a marked decline in the vividness of that 
expectation: in any case, he has only twice em- 
ployed the description so typical of our author 
(2 Th 17, x Co 17). It is true that the latter, as 
a rule, groups the eschatological accompaniments. 
and consequences of the ‘revelation of Jesus 
Christ’ under the category of ‘glory,’ which is. 
often regarded as a Pauline term. But there is no 
ground for this assumption. One may venture to 
assert that there is not a single shade of meaning 
in the New Testament uses of 60€a which has not 
its counterpart in the Old Testament Kadod, apart 
from the Christian setting into which it has been 
transferred. And the area of its occurrence in the 
New Testament outside the writings of Paul is suf- 
ficient proof of its currency throughout the Church. 

In harmony with all these facts is the conviction 
which pervades the Epistle that the Christian 
community has entered into possession of the 
hereditary privileges of Israel. They are the 
genuine ‘people of God.’ This conception, which 
came to exert so powerful an influence in the early 
Church, has found its classical New Testament 
expression in 1 P 2% 10 (Moffatt): ‘You are the 
elect race, the royal priesthood, the consecrated nation, 
the people who belong to Him, that you may proclaim 
the wondrous deeds of Him who has called you 
from darkness to His wonderful light—you who 
were once xo people and now are God’s people, 
you who once were unpitied and now are pitied.’ 
The words in italics represent Old Testament 
quotations and reminiscences. They corrobor- 
ate the impression made by the entire Epistle, 
of a Christian missionary who lived in the Old 
Testament: who linked the prophets to the 
history of the Messianic revelation with a. boldness 
which has no parallel in the New Testament. 
‘Even prophets,’ he declares, ‘have searched and 
enquired about that salvation [ze the complete 
Messianic redemption realized in Christ], the 
prophets who prophesied of the grace that was 
meant for you; the spirit of Messiah within them 
foretold all the suffering of Messiah and His after- 
glory, and they pondered when or how this was 
to come; to them it was revealed that they received 
this ministry! not for themselves but for you, re- 


1 Moffatt, accepting Rendel Harris’ conjecture of dvevoodvro 
for dinkdvouy, translates: ‘ they got this intelligence.’ I see 
no reason for departing from the ordinary text, which yields 
excellent sense, 
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garding all that has now been disclosed to you 
through the holy Spirit sent from heaven’ (1 P 
110-12, Moffatt). Although the background of Paul’s 
religion is to be found fundamentally in the Old 
Testament, there is no position taken up by him 
in his Epistles which can be compared with this. 
Hence we are quite. prepared to discover that 
Deutero-Isaiah constitutes the explicit basis of our 
author’s statements regarding the Death of Christ. 
Up to this point we have come upon nothing 
characteristically Pauline in the thought of r Peter. 
Here, if anywhere, Paul’s theology must reveal itself. 
Let us first examine two references which are 
valuable as indicating directions followed by the 
writer’s mind in contemplating the subject. In 
the opening paragraph he addresses his readers as 
‘chosen with a view to obedience and 
sprinkling with the blood of Jesus Christ’ (x12), 
The clue to his language is, of course, to be found 
in Ex 24%, where we read that Moses ‘took the 
book of the covenant, and read in the audience 
of the people: and they said, All that the Lord 
hath spoken will we do, and de obedient. And 
Moses took the blood [of the animals already 
sacrificed] and sprinkled it on the people, and said, 
Behold the blood of the covenant, which the 
Lord hath made with you upon all these condi- 
tions.’ The passage is that which colours the 
thought of Jesus at the Last Supper. Curiously 
enough, the Covenant-ceremonial receives no 
place among the metaphors which Paul uses to 
bring out the significance of the Death of Christ. 
When he does make use of the Covenant-concep- 
tion, it is to emphasize the idea of God’s gracious 
initiative 4n salvation as contrasted with the 
contract-notion of Legalism. The other reference 
occurs in 11820. As a motive to seriousness of life, 
the author urges: ‘It was of by perishable sz/ver or 
gold that you were ransomed from the futile traditions 
of your past, but by the precious blood of Christ, 
a lamb unblemished and unstained. He was pre- 
destined before the foundation of the world and 
has appeared at the end of the ages for your sake’ 
(Moffatt). The words italicized suggest, according 
to his wont, a reminiscence of Is 52°: ‘Thus 
speaks the Lord [to the captive daughter of Zion]: 
You were sold for nothing, and not with silver shall 
you be redeemed’ (08 pera. dpyupiov AvTpwhjcecIe). 
His mind is still under the influence of Deutero- 
Isaiah when in this connexion he proceeds to 
speak of Christ as ‘a lamb unblemished and un- 


stained.’ Needless difficulties have been raised on 
this point. It is said that the image of the ‘lamb’ 
in Is 53’ has nothing to do with .sacrifice, but . 
simply represents perfect meekness and gentleness. 
But when the reference is to a lamb led to 
the slaughter, and this in a context in which it is 
declared that the Lord laid on His Servant ‘the 
iniquity of us all,’ it is mere pedantry to deny the 
sacrificial association. And when we remember 
the intimate connexion of Jesus’ words about His 
own death with Passover ceremonial, it is safe to 
say that the writer, in speaking of redemption by 
the blood of Christ as of ‘a lamb unblemished and 
unstained,’ would inevitably combine the idea of 
the paschal lamb with that of the Servant who, in 
having his soul made an offering for sin, and in 
bearing the iniquities of his people, was described 
by the prophet as ‘a lamb that is led to the 
slaughter.’ Paul never compares Christ with a 
spotless lamb. In an isolated passage (1 Co 5'), 
he speaks of Him as ‘our passover sacrifice,’ but 
draws no inferences from the statement. 

It may be accidental that Paul uses the verb 
ayopalw or egayopa~w and not Avrpdw, but when 
he introduces the conception of redemption it is 
on different lines. We have a typical instance in 
Gal 3% (Moffatt): ‘Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the law by becoming accursed for us (for 
it is written, Cursed is every one who hangs on 
a gibbet).? The same idea is implied in Gal 4. 
Here the background is not Deutero-Isaiah, nor the 
Passover-ceremonial, but Dt 21”. The whole con- 
ception is, of course, shaped by Paul’s personal 
experience under the yoke of legalism. Such a 
conception was foreign to the mind of the primitive 
Church. In two other places he speaks of believers 
as having been ‘ bought with a price’ (7yopac@nre 
ris, 1 Co 67 72%), but the expression is so 
general that no deduction can be made from it. 
The same thing may be said of his reference to 
redemption (doAvrpwors) in 1'Co 19°, This term 
also appears in Eph 17 and Col 1!* as equivalent to 
the forgiveness of sins. No interpretation is 
attempted. But in Ro 374%, the situation is more 
complex: ‘justified for nothing by His grace 
through the ransom (drodvtpwcews) provided in 
Christ Jesus, whom God put forward as the means 
of propitiation by His blood, to be received by 
faith’ (Moffatt). Here redemption is intimately 
associated with the propitiatory death of Christ. Of 
course this conception can be brought into direct 
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relation with that emphasized in Gal 3%. But it 
also reveals affinities with Is 53, and this has a 
real connexion with the thought of 1 P which we 
have been examining. There is no need to 
postulate for our passage any direct Pauline influ- 
ence. ‘The standpoints of the two writers are 
linked together, probably through the medium of 
Deutero-Isaiah (chap. 53), with the idea which ap- 
pears in Jewish literature (¢.g. 4 Mac 17” 677°) that 
the merits of the righteous avail as a propitiation 
for sinners. 

The two passages in which the Death of Christ 
receives more explicit treatment exhibit the example 
of the suffering Christ to Christian slaves persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake. Each of them reflects not 
merely the thought but also the language of Is 53. 
Now, when in 2% he asserts of Christ that ‘he 
bore our sins in his body to the tree,’ and in 35 
that He ‘died once for all for sins, the righteous on 
behalf of the unrighteous, that he might bring us 
near to God,’ we are plainly in the realm of substi- 
tutionary ideas. We know how completely Paul 
was at home in that region. But Paul was not its 
first explorer. Indeed, this is one of the special 
cases in which he expressly associates his own 
position with that traditional in the Church: ‘I 
handed on to you as of first importance that which 
I myself received by tradition, that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures’ (1 Co 15%). 
We can scarcely doubt in view of the terms used 
that ‘the Scriptures’ refer mainly to Is 53. Thus 
we are entitled to say that the author of our 
Epistle in these crucial passages is faithful to the 
doctrine which has long been current in the 
Church, and that it is quite needless to attribute 
his conception of the Death of Christ to the power- 
ful influence of Paul. It is true that Peter, like 
Paul, interprets the conception under various 
aspects, and some of these are found naturally to 
coincide. But the incidental evidence of the New 
Testament indicates that his background was 
derived from the common consciousness of the 
community, reflecting on the Christian facts in the 
light of Old Testament ideas. 

The relation of our Epistle to Pauline thought is 
perhaps most easily estimated, when we turn from 
a doctrine which belongs in its chief outlines to 
the essential heritage of the entire Church, to other 
aspects of religious thought, highly important in 
themselves, but subject to greater fluctuation. 
Thus, when we examine Peter’s view of Faith, we 


discover its value for his religious position. But 
it reveals on the whole an aspect somewhat diverg- 
ent from that which is so familiar to us in the 
writings of Paul. For Paul, faith, it need scarcely 
be said, is the medium of the most intimate union 
between the individual soul and Christ. It con- 
stitutes that attitude of receptivity for which all the 
Divine gifts are, through Christ, available. Now 
Peter, of course, would hold, like all Christians of 
the Apostolic Age, that faith was indispensable for 
salvation. But we discover the precise significance 
of his conception in 17021, where he declares how 
Christ has been revealed ‘at the end of the ages 
on your behalf who through him believe in God 
who raised him from the dead and gave him 
glory, so that your faith and hope is in God.’ And 
when we estimate its implications, it is easy to 
account for the complete absence from our Epistle 
of even a hint of Paul’s normative doctrine of justi- 
fication, which keeps exclusively in the forefront 
the direct relation of the soul to Christ. 

At the same time, it may be frankly admitted 
that echoes of Paulinism can be traced in 1 Peter. 
In one of the crucial passages cited above, Peter 
interprets as the purpose of the atoning death 
of Christ, ‘that we having died (droyevopevor) to 
sins, might live unto righteousness’ (274). In this 
language we cannot miss the influence of one 
of Paul’s central conceptions, as expressed, for 
example, in Ro 6418; *Reckon yourselves to be 
dead to sin, but alive to God in Christ Jesus. . . . 
Having been set free from sin, you became slaves 
to righteousness.’ But it is noteworthy that Peter 
makes no mention of the idea which is inseparable 
from this Pauline conception, and which lay so 
close to his standpoint in the words we have 
quoted, that of dying or being crucified with 
Christ and rising with Him to newness of life. 
Further, the formulation of the thought in Peter 
reveals a crucial divergence from that of Paul. 
For while the latter regards the sin with which 
all connexion is broken as a quasi-personal Power 
which tyrannizes over men, and invariably speaks 
of it in the singular (éuapria) as a dominating 
principle, the former speaks of a death to ‘sins’ 
(apapriat), which of course mean separate acts of 
transgression. Our author appears also to be 
impressed by the Pauline antithesis between flesh 
and spirit. Thus in 3!8 he describes Christ as 
‘having been put to death in the flesh (capx/), but 


made alive in the spirit’ (rvevwar.). And again, 


in connexion with his curious theologoumenon of 
the Descent to Hades, he declares the aim of 
Christ’s preaching to the dead to be ‘that they 
might be judged according to men in the flesh, 
but might live to God in the spirit’ (4°). Yet he 
has not fallen into line with the Pauline psycho- 
logy presupposed in this antithesis. For again 
and again he uses Wvx%, ‘soul,’ rather than rvedp0, 
‘spirit,’ to describe the religious aspect of the 
inner life. His usage, therefore, seems to imply 
that he has adopted an idea which Paul has 


trating its fundamental significance. We may 
point out in corroboration that he shows no trace 
of the eschatological construction which Paul has 


reared on the conception of wvedyua, and which is | 


essential to the outlook of Pauline thought. 

We need not be surprised to overhear these 
echoes of Paulinism when we recognize that the 
author reveals his acquaintance with the Epistle to 
the Romans. It is true that the extent of his 
contact with that document has been seriously 
exaggerated. But certain phenomena in 1 Peter 
can scarcely be explained without reference to it, 
although they are of trivial significance for the 
author’s position. In the passage in which he 
describes the Christian community as heir to the 
privileges of Israel (2° 8) he employs the same 
quotations from Is 281° and Is 814 as appear in 
Ro 9%. This might be explained from the use by 
both writers of a collection of proof-texts from the 
Old Testament in general circulation. But the 
fact that a few sentences later (21°) a verse from 
Hosea (278) occurs which Paul cites in the chapter 
which contains the quotations from Isaiah, makes 
it difficult to believe that the parallelism is acci- 
dental. A similar situation is disclosed in chap. 3°, 
where Peter warns his readers against returning 
evil for evil (uy drodidovtes Kaxdy dyTi KaKod), 
employing the precise language which Paul has in 
Ro 
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That the identity of phrase is not a | 


_ different lines from that of Paul. 
including Hort and Zahn, have discovered subtle 


mere coincidence is made probable when it is 
observed that in both contexts the injunction is 
introduced between exhortations to humility and 
admonitions to be at peace with all men. His 
knowledge of Ro 12 is further suggested when 
within the same paragraph (225) are found the 
rare adjective Aoy.Kds, ‘spiritual,’ and the concep- 
tion of Christians as offering spiritual sacrifices 


_ well-pleasing to God, both of which phenomena 
| occur in Ro 12}, 
/ in common to Ro 13!!"and 1 P 2}317 are not so 
brought into currency without, perhaps, pene- | 


The expressions which belong 


impressive, as here Peter’s thought moves on 
Some scholars, 


affinities between 1 Peter and Zphesians. But 
while there are a few vague parallels, it is-hard to 
trace any close inter-relation of ideas. 

A letter written by Paul to a cosmopolitan 
Christian community like that of Rome would 
inevitably become known to a wide circle of 
readers, more especially as the letter was more of 
a manifesto than a communication. But most 
modern authorities are agreed that év BaSvAdve 
(z P 51%), which evidently describes the place 
where 1 Peter was written, is a cryptic name for 
Rome. So that the writer of this Epistle was in 
touch with the Roman Church, and therefore in 
a position peculiarly favourable for gaining ac- 
quaintance with Paul’s most famous Epistle. 

It is not my aim in this paper to discuss the 
authorship of 1 Peter. All I have attempted is to 
show that the writer, while revealing certain points 
of contact with important Pauline ideas and a 


| sympathetic acquaintance with the Epistle to the 


Romans, is not a disciple of Paul, but an earnest 
representative of the religious thought of the Early 
Church to which Paul himself was profoundly 
indebted. In the light of these facts it is no 
doubt easier to assent to the well-attested opinion 
that the Epistle (in its thought, if not in its 
language) is to be referred to the Apostle Peter. 


Riterature. 


THE SEVENTH BISHOP OF 
NEW YORK. 


To know the difference between England and 
the United States read the biography of Henry 


Codman Fotter, Seventh Bishop of New York, as 
it has been written by Dr. George Hodges, Dean 
of the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (Macmillan; 15s. net). No book 
could bring out more clearly the desire of the 
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Episcopal Church in America to be as the 
Episcopal Church in England. No book can more 
clearly show the wide and ever-widening gulf that 
separates them. The difference is in the whole 
outlook upon life. It expresses itself in doctrine, 
in ritual, in dress. The difference is not only in 
the whole outlook upon life, it is in the expectation 
of eternity. The American has no particular desire 
to follow his dead with intercession. He is not 
greatly interested in the dead. He is interested 
in the things which make for character here. 
Securing individual and especially social upright- 
ness now he is content to leave the future with 
God. Two worlds are ours, but not indifferently. 
The Englishman says the other most of all, the 
American says this. 

Consequently the biography of Bishop Potter 1s 
a book of exceeding great interest to the English 
reader. 

Dean Hodges is a well-practised writer. He 
goes forward with the business he has on hand 
without hesitation or hindrance. There were diffi- 
culties in Bishop Potter’s life and bishopric, diffi- 
culties doctrinal, ritual and moral, and each 
difficulty gets its chapter of rapid writing. We 
should be glad of a rest once or twice before the 
end, a little time to think, to gather together our 
impressions. But we are hurried along, and when 
the end comes, it comes without a word of warning 
or of sentiment. 

Was Bishop Potter himself a hustler? He was 
aworker assuredly. Did he never meditate? And 
is it under the Bishop’s energetic influence that 
the Dean writes so energetically? He would have 
appreciated this story, which appears in another 
biography of the month, the biography of Mary 
Slessor. Miss Slessor had been reading Dodd- 
ridge’s Rise and Progress. ‘A friend, who noticed 
that she was somewhat -cast down, said to her, 
““ Why, Mary, what’s the matter? You look very 
glum.” “TI canna do it,”she replied. ‘Canna do 
what?” “TI canna meditate, and Doddridge says it 
is necessary for the soul. If I try to meditate my 
mind just goes a’ roads.” “Well, never mind 
meditation,” her friend said. ‘Go and work, for 
that’s what God means us to do,” and she followed 
his advice.’ 

The Bishop of New York wrote and spoke as 
vigorously as he did his administrative work. 
Like Phillips Brooks, he was a preacher and read 
every word of his sermon. Of ‘extemporaneous 


preaching’ he says: ‘I must own to the amaze- 
ment with which, on those rare occasions when it 
has been my privilege to hear anybody else 
preach, it has been my fortune, now and then, to 
hear a deacon or a youthful priest get up and 
inflict upon a Christian congregation of devout 
and thoughtful people the crude maunderings— 
they deserve to be called by no better name—of 
some utterly sophomoric mind, extemporaneously 
delivered and often in vulgar and ungrammatical 
English. I know we have come upon the era of 
extemporaneous preaching, and I am told often 
enough that ‘‘ the people like it better.” I suppose 
they do, for we all like what neither taxes the 
attention nor touches the conscience, especially if 
it be soon over. But I maintain that this is treat- 
ing a most tremendous responsibility, and a most 
glorious and august opportunity, with scarcely any 
respect and still scantier conscience.’ 

He went to the Hawaiian Islands after the 
Spanish War, and in the course of his report he 
said: ‘The Church in Honolulu, and the course 
of missions in the Hawaiian Islands, have been a 
rather painful illustration of maladjustments. I 
knew the first Bishop of Honolulu quite intimately ; 
and he was my guest while I was a young rector in 
the present Diocese of Albany. I should not have 
believed it easy for the Church of England to find 
another man less adapted to the task of a 
Missionary Bishop than he; but I think that, in 
his successor, it has done so.’ 

Is that discourtesy? It was not usually con- 
sidered so. Bishop Potter had the grand manner, 
and from the grand manner plain speech like that 
is often accepted and even expected. 

Dean Hodges has not read his proofs well. 
Once he tells us that Beecher, Tallmadge (!), and 
Storrs were preaching in Brooklyn. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE. 


Mr. Frederick Scott Oliver’s Ordeal by Battle 
(Macmillan.; 6s. net) is a pleasant book to read. 
Not that it is ‘a work of literary merit.’ This he 
himself sees, and sees truly. It has been written 
too hastily, he says, to give style a chance. But 
its doctrine is agreeable. The British nation is 
altogether good and guileless ; the German nation 
is altogether bad and malicious. That is its 
doctrine. And as long as we read and do not 
think it is delightful. 
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Mr. Oliver does not blame the Kaiser for the 
‘war; he does not blame the Kaiser’s counsellors ; 
he does not blame the Crown Prince or the 
military party; he blames the German people. 
They have as a people been for a long time jealous 
of this country. ‘Why did Germany with her 
larger population still lag behind Britain in com- 
merce and shipping? Surely the reason could 
only be that Britain, at every turn, sought to 
cripple the enterprise of her young rival. Why had 
Britain a great and thriving colonial empire, while 
Germany had only a few tracts of tropical jungle 
and light soil, not particularly prosperous or 
promising? The reason could only be that, out of 
jealousy, Britain had obstructed Teutonic acquisi- 
tion. Why was Germany tending to become more 
and more isolated and unpopular in Europe? 
The reason could only be that the crafty and 
unscrupulous policy of Britain had intrigued, with 
some success, for her political ostracism.’ This 
jealousy begat hatred; this hatred begat armies 
and armaments; these armies and armaments 
begat war. 

What are we to do? Strange to say, we must 
cease being good and guileless. We must become 
jealous of Germany ; we must be suspicious and 
ever on the outlook for mischief; we must have 
a great army always at command, as well as a 
mighty navy; we must make war impossible by 
being always ready for it. 

For the jealousy which caused, and the armies 
which precipitated, the present war, are going to 
act (when we entertain them) in just the opposite 
way. Mr. Oliver must have National Service. 
What is National Service? It is something more 
than Conscription. ‘I prefer “ National Service” 
to “Conscription,” not because I shrink from the 
word “Conscription,” but because ‘“ National 
Service” has a wider sweep. The greater includes 
the less. It is not only military duties which the 
State is entitled to command its citizens to perform 
ainquestioningly in times of danger; but also civil 
duties. It is not only men between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-eight to whom the State should 
have the right to give orders; but men and women 
of allages, Under conditions of modern warfare 
it isnot only armies which need to be disciplined ; 
but whole nations.’ 

The Germans have been behaving badly, very 
badly. It is easy to believe many things of them. 
But it does not seem likely that the only way to 


end strife is to be always ready to smite the other 
man upon the cheek. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRTA. 


Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
is an able and industrious scholar, and as he has 
given himself to the single department of study 
covered by the words ‘ Babylonia and Assyria,’ he 
has made many valuable contributions to the 
knowledge as well as to the pleasure of the world. 
His latest contribution is an imposing volume on 
The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria (Lippin- 
cott ; 25s. net). 

It is a popular book. It consists of lectures 
delivered at the Wagner Free Institute of Science 
in Philadelphia, and it is adapted to the ready com- 
prehension of a listener. But when we say it is 
a popular book we do not hint that it may be 
neglected by the scholar. It is popular in that it 
is easily understood ; and it is popular in that it is 
furnished with such an array of illustrations from 
the Monuments, all on specially prepared paper, as 
has rarely been offered even in a book on Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian antiquities. But it is the 
work of a scholar throughout, a scholar who 
knows intimately every corner and cranny of the 
great field he has taken for specialization, and it 
contains many new translations besides setting the 
old in new situations. 

There are eight lectures. Each lecture, if 
uncurtailed, must have occupied two hours in 
delivery. But so well have the subjects been 
chosen, and so well have they been arranged for 
intelligent interest, that we can understand the 
audience listening even for two hours without 
weariness. ‘The first lecture contains a history of 
the excavations. The second of the decipher- 
ment of the Cuneiform Script. The third is a 
survey of Babylonian and Assyrian history. Then 
in successive lectures are described the culture of 
Babylonia and Assyria, the Gods, the Cults and 
Temples, Law and Commerce, the Art, and the 
Literature. 

The illustrating has been made a great feature 
of the book. It reaches its climax in the chapter 
on Art. Inno popular work that we have seen is 
the Art of Babylonia and Assyria made so access- 
ible or so attractive. 
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_ PRECIOUS STONES. 


An extremely handsome and_ unexpectedly 
instructive book has been published by Messrs. 
Lippincott under the title of Zhe Magic of Jewels 
and Charms (21s. net). The author is Mr. George 
Frederick Kunz, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. It is a 
small quarto, with all the features that attract the 


eye of the book-lover—blue and gold binding, gilt | 


top, uncut edges, and wide margins. And it is 
illustrated by a plentiful selection of most beautiful 
plates, some in quite exquisite colouring. 

The subject of the book is the religious use of 
Precious Stones. The wide world is under survey, 
and all past time, so that there is much curious 
learning. And not a little of it is used to illustrate 
obscurities in the Bible. At one place Dr. Kunz 
endeavours to name the stones in the High Priest’s 
breastplate which were associated with each of the 
Twelve Tribes. He works upon the significance 
of the names of the Tribes, with this result: 
Reuben is ‘excellency of power’; the carnelian is 
a symbol of power and dignity. Simeon is the 
‘hearer’; the peridot or chrysolite means ‘good 
tidings.’ Levi is ‘joined’ (to the altar); the 
emerald is the symbol of ministration. Judah and 
the glowing vwdy fit well, for both are ‘praised.’ 
Issachar is ‘success,’ and that is the symbolic 
meaning of the /afzs /azudi, Zebulun is ‘exalta- 
tion’: the omyx is a symbol of authority. To 
Joseph were promised ‘ blessings of heaven above’ ; 
the sapphire was believed to bring health and 
wealth. Benjamin, the ‘son of the right hand,’ 
is symbolized by the banded agate, meaning 
“strength. Dan and the amethyst signify ‘judg- 
ment’ and ‘craft.’ Gad is ‘good fortune,’ and 
the dery/ brings good luck. Asher has the jasZer, 
for both mean ‘happy.’ 

Here is a note and a legend about the shamir: 
‘This word occurs three times in the Old Testa- 
ment (Jer 171, Ezk 3°) Zec 734), and inteachyease 
signifies a material noted for its hardness. In the 
first of these passages there is express indication 
that the skamir was a pointed object used for 
engraving, and the word is translated “diamond” 
in our Bible; in the two other cases it is rendered 
“adamant” and ‘‘adamantine stone,” respectively, 
thus leaving the determination of the substance an 
opén question. However, as it is almost certain 
that the Hebrews were not familiar with the 
diamond, skamir most probably signifies one of 
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the varieties of corundum, the next hardest 
mineral to the diamond, and extensively used in 
classic times for engraving on softer stones.’ 

‘An Arab legend concerning the fabled shamir 
stone is related by Cazwini in his cosmography. 
When King Solomon set about building the 
temple in Jerusalem, he commanded Satan to 
dress the stones that were to be used, but the 
work was performed with such demoniac energy 
that the people round about complained bitterly 
of the dreadful noise. To remedy this trouble, 
Solomon sought the council of the leading scribes - 
and also that of the evil spirits known as Ifrites 
and Jinns. None of them, however, was able to 
help him in this difficulty, but one of them advised 
him to question an apostate named Sahr, who 
sometimes had special knowledge of such things. 
When called upon for his opinion, Sahr declared 
that he knew of a stone that would do the work 
required, but did not know where it could be 
found; nevertheless he believed that, by a strata- 
gem, he could secure possession of it. He there- 
upon ordered that an eagle’s nest with its eggs should 
be brought to him, and also a bottle-shaped vessel 
made of very strong glass. Into this he slipped 
the eggs, put them back into the nest, and had 
nest and eggs replaced where they had been found. 
When the eagle returned to the nest it encountered 
this obstacle. In vain it struck at the vessel with 
claws and beak; after repeated efforts it flew 
away, but came back on the second day holding a 
piece of stone in its beak, which it let fall upon the 
vessel, breaking the latter into two halves without 
producing any sound. Upon this, Solomon, who. 
knew the language of beasts and birds, asked 
the eagle where it had secured the stone. The 
bird answered: ‘“‘O Prophet of God, in a moun- 
tain in the West called the Samur Mountain.” 
This was indication enough to the wise king, who, 
summoning the Jinns to his aid, soon had in 
Jerusalem a plentiful supply of these samér, or 
shamir stones, with which the work of shaping and 
polishing the blocks for the temple was noiselessly 
performed.’ 


THIERS. 


The issue in English of the Memoirs of M. 
Thiers (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d. net) is most wise 
because most timely. It is M. Thiers’s own record of 
four eventful years, and the translation is excellent. 
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The Prussians had won the war and were invest- 
ing Paris. Could anything be done to save the 
city, to.save France? Thiers went to London. 
He saw Lord Granville; he saw Mr. Gladstone. 
They agreed separately that a Note should be sent 
to the Prussians to grant an armistice, in order 
that elections might be held and a responsible 
government elected. For ‘Notes’ were sent in 
those days as in ours, and with equal futility. 
Thiers went to Vienna. How gladly would the 
Austrians have even entered the war, but they 
dared not. He went to St. Petersburg. He was 


doubtful of Prince Gortchakow, but much attracted | 


by the sincerity of the Tsar. He went to Florence. 
Everybody would, nobody could, do anything. 
There is not a word of bitterness, but there is the 
clear sense of the incapacity of the States of 
Europe to assist France in her day of calamity. 
And yet there was some foresight. 
Granville was uneasy about the ambition of 
Prussia and the future. 


Then comes the story of the negotiations for | 


peace, and the joy of Thiers that he was able to 
save Belfort! Yet he comes well out of it ; while 
Bismarck comes out of it very ill indeed. A 
minute and most absorbing account is given of the 
capture of Paris by the government from the 
rebellious populace after the Prussians had (mostly) 
departed. The book ends with the three years’ 
Presidency. ‘On February 17, 1871, at Bordeaux, 
the National Assembly, by an almost unanimous 
vote, had invested me with the executive power of 
the French Republic. On May 24, 1873, at 
Versailles, this same Assembly having given a 
majority in favour of a measure that I could 
not accept, I resigned the power I had re- 
ceived from it.’ 


From the Abingdon Press there is issued an 
address on John Wesley’s Place in History by 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
(so cents net). It is an appreciation which has 
some of the touches for which Lord Rosebery’s 
appreciations are famous. 


After the outbreak of war the Rev. George 
Walker, B.D., V.D., preached a series of sixteen 
war sermons at Castle-Douglas. These sixteen, 
together with a prophetical introductory sermon, 
twelve parochial sermons, and four essays, he has 


18 


Even Lord | 


published in one volume, with the title For the 
Great Cause (Aberdeen Daily Journal). 

The introductory sermon was preached in 1904. 
It is a striking forecast of events. They have 
moved more slowly than the preacher looked for. 
But so it was often with the Hebrew prophets. 
They have moved very much as he looked for. 

The war sermons are straight, frank talks. The 
call is clear: Mr. Walker demands obedience. 
The parochial sermons are the good fruits of a 
regular ministry. The essays are examples of the 
by-products of every active minister’s work— 
popular, ethical, interesting. One is on the Study 
and the Story of Words, one on Our Sunday Schools 
and Bible Classes, one on Animal Life in the Sea 
and in the Air, and one on Patriotism. 


The Rev. Henry R. Anderson, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Luke’s, Redcliffe Square, believes that to those 
who have eyes to see there is more of the blue 
than of the cloud. In a series of twelve addresses . 
he has been telling his people so—eight on the 
blue and four on the cloud. And now he pub- 
lishes the addresses under the title of Larger than 
the Cloud (Allenson ; 2s. net). 


To make Zhe Study of Shakespeare yield fruit, -it 
is necessary to know something of the world who 
went to the play in Shakespeare’s time. So Mr. 
Henry Thew Stephenson, who publishes a book 
under that title (Bell; 4s. 6d. net), begins with a 
sketch of Shakespeare’s life and passes at once to 
a general view of London, and a description of 
the Playhouses. After that there is a study of 
the methods of publication. We reach the plays 
themselves in chapter v. with an account of 
Shakespeare’s verse, a chronological list of plays, 
and their dramatic structure. After a _ useful 
chapter on ‘ How to Read a Play,’ we enter on the 
study of the plays separately. Eleven are studied. 
They include examples of History, Tragedy, and 
Comedy. But it is not what we understand by a 


| study of a play that Mr. Stephenson offers us. 


Throughout the book his purpose is to tell us ow 
to study. All that is useful by way of introduction 
is here, and the door is held open to enter and 
understand. In short, it is a student’s book, 
workmanlike, reliable, encouraging. 


Mr. Frank Fox was war correspondent for the 
Morning Post throughout the Balkan War of 1912. 
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He was attached to the. Bulgarian army and 
followed its fortunes throughout the Thracian 
campaign. He thus gained a close acquaintance 


with Balkan problems and Balkan character; and | 


in a volume entitled Zhe Balkan Peninsula (Black ; 
7s. 6d. net) he records his impressions of both. 
The book was finished before the present war 
began—hence its value. We wish to know what a 
competent Englishman thought of the Bulgarians 


before they allowed themselves to be led into their | 
Perhaps we must | 
conservatism, which un- | 


present tragical situation. 
remember Mr. Fox’s 
doubtedly makes him tender towards the unspeak- 
able Turk. In any case he has not a high opinion 
of the Bulgarian. And of the king of the 
Bulgarians he has a decidedly low opinion. He 


looks upon him as a confident and unscrupulous | 


schemer. 

The volume, which opens with a short history of 
the Balkans, is a good introduction to the under- 
standing of the present—and the future. 


The fifth volume of Zhe Archbishops of Sz. 
Andrews, edited by Principal John Herkless and 
Mr. Robert Kerr Hannay, is occupied entirely 
with the biography of John Hamilton (Blackwood ; 
7s. 6d. net). That is well. For it is impossible 
to write the biography of Archbishop Hamilton 
without writing the history of the Reformation in 
Scotland during his life. That history is written. 
It is written with knowledge, knowledge of the 
latest book and the last phase of opinion ; and it is 
written without respect of person or cause. The 
authors make no secret of their sympathy with the 
Reformers ; they make it clear that sympathy with 
the Reformers is the only possible attitude for the 
well-informed historian. It is to be observed that 
Law’s estimate of Archbishop Hamilton’s Cate- 
chism—‘ almost the solitary monument of the 
doctrinal and devotional language of catholic Scot- 
land ’—is quoted and accepted. 


Into A Century of Scientific Thought (Burns 
& Oates; 5s. net), Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, 
M.A., M.D., Sc.D., LL.D., has gathered eleven 
essays, some of which have appeared previously 
in the Dublin Review, the Catholic World, and 
Studies. Their topics are ‘ A Century of Scientific 


Thought’ (a discussion of the Argument from | 


design); ‘Darwin and the Theory of Natural 
Selection’; ‘Weismann and the Germ - Plasm 


| 
| 
| 


Theory’; ‘De Vries and the Theory of Muta- 
tions’; ‘Mendel and his Theory of Heredity’; 
‘The Form of the Human Skull’; ‘The Earliest 
Men’; ‘Some Recent Works on the Antiquity of 
Man’; ‘Totemism and Exogamy’; ‘ Stonehenge 
and the Stars’; ‘Who were the Fairies ?’ 

The great value of the book lies in the fact that 
its author isa scientific expert. His aim is to show 
that science has done no more to religion than stir 
its depths, as a keen wind stirs to its depths the 
waters of a still lake. By religion he means the 
doctrine of the Roman Church. But that is no 
hindrance either to the value or to the enjoyment 
of the book. It is a first-hand summary of scien- 
tific results. 


Let us read and follow the course of the war. 
Let us read and understand what must be when 
the war is over. Let us read Monica M. Gardner’s 
delightful book on Poland (Burns & Oates ; 3s. 6d. 
net). It is both literary and historical, but chiefly 
literary. After a chapter on the last hundred 
years, there is one on the national literature of 
Poland, and then the author plunges into the 
delights of her favourite writer, Adam Mickiewicz. 
And there are others. ‘To this day,’ she says, ‘the 
poetry of Mickiewicz, Krasinski, and the band of 
poets at whose head they stand, is the ethical 
armoury of Poland, the influence that is of para- 
mount consideration in any study of the mental 
attitude, whether past or present, of the Polish 
nation. The Poles have seen their country spoli- 
ated and desolate, themselves the victims of over- 
whelming armies and crushing laws. But their 
poets point steadily to the truth that the idea will 
prevail against the machinery of war or of autocracy. 
Resurrection by spiritual strength, response to a 
high mission, the ultimate triumph of moral over 
material preponderance, is the inheritance that the 
poet-patriots left to their people. Or rather, we 
will not give the name of inheritance to what speaks 
so directly to the innermost temper and conscious- 
ness of the nation that is indeed part and parcel of 
the Polish soul. We might more correctly say 
that the voice of the poets fortified what was 
already there, raising it to a magnificent expression 
which remains the truest index to the Polish spirit 
and mind.’ 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Chapters I— 
XXXJX., has been issued in the Revised Version 
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edition of ‘The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges.’ The editor is the Rev. John Skinner, 
D.D., Principal of Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge (Cambridge: At the University Press ; 3s. 
net). It /ooks the same as the edition according 
to the Authorized Version; it zs quite different. 
With his keen conscientiousness Dr. Skinner has 
worked over every sentence of the Notes, and 
there are few sentences that have not been 
changed. The literature available now and not 
available ten years ago has been used. And 
all these years Dr. Skinner has been. reading 
Isaiah and meditating on him. 
book. 


We hear much of ‘digging’ at present. The 
whole science of digging, but not for shelter, for 
the discovery of the remains of ancient art and 
industry, is described by J. P. Droop, M.A., late 
Student of the British School at Athens, in a 
volume entitled Archacological Excavation (Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; 4s. net). The 
book is thorough and it is reliable: It comes out 
at a good time. For we hope and pray that when 
this war is over there will be facilities for archzo- 
logical excavation—say, in Syria and Mesopotamia 
—such as have never been before. The research 
scholars had better take a note of that hope, and 
of this book. 


The Rey. Reginald Stewart Moxon, B.D., Head- 
master of Lincoln School, has edited Zhe Commont- 
torium of Vincentius of Lerins for the ‘Cambridge 
Patristic Texts’ (Cambridge: At the University 
Press; gs. net). 


s0 that the book catches us with our interest 
awake. Moreover, in our rejection of authority, 
we are once more recalled to the Rule of Faith— 
witness so entirely alive a theologian as Professor 
W. P. Paterson taking the Rule of Faith as the 
subject of his Baird Jecture—and we have to 
consider carefully that Rule of Faith uttered so 
memorably by Vincentius: ‘quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est.’ Mr. 
Moxon discourses with judgment and learning on 
the doctrine of Vincentius, his attitude to Augus- 
tinianism, and his famous Rule. Then, after all 
the Introduction and its interest, comes the text— 
a revised text with many explanatory and illustra- 
tive notes. 


It is a new | 


There has been considerable | 


attention paid to Lerins lately and to Vincentius, _ delivered and are now published to restore balance 


The volume of Life and Work for 1915 deserves 
a place among the literature of the year (R. & R. 
Clark). Its articles are all timely ; they are rarely 
ephemeral. Here and there throughout its pages 
are hidden away in convenient corners letters or 
bits of letters from Dr. Mackie of Alexandria. 
Look for them. They are the work of an artist 
whose gifts are wholly consecrated. 


Who are the great preachers of the day? Look 
into the new volume of Zhe Christian World 
Pulpit (Clarke & Co. ; 4s. 6d.). Remember that 
London is of easier access than Edinburgh or 
Dublin. Then find Mr. R. J. Campbell and 
Dr. W. E. Orchard first, with Canon Carnegie, 


| Dr. R. F. Horton, Dean Inge, Mr. J. F. Newton, 


Mr. Edward Shillito, and Dr. Warschauer following 
close after. The war is not so much in evidence 
as it was in the last half-yearly volume. But there 
are good war sermons here too, especially one by 
the Rev. Henry Edwards, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, 
Elswick. An excellent and necessary message on 
Patriotism is sent from New Brunswick by the 
Rev. J. ¢. Mortimer. That subject will have to 
be taken in hand by the Church in the near future 
and handled with all the wisdom at its command. 


Four books on the war, none of them of great 
size or cost, all of them of great interest, have been 
published by Messrs. Constable. 

Dante and War (3s. 6d. net) contains three 
lectures by Mr. Henry Cart de Lafontaine. The 
first lecture gives its title to the book. The 
second is on the ‘De Monarchia’ ; the third on the 
‘Convito. The second and third lectures were 


to our estimate of Dante. He suffers in character 
from our concentration on the Divina Commedia. 


_ The first lecture was suggested by the present war. 


Was Dante a patriot ?—that is its topic. Dante is 
discovered to have been ‘a fiery patriot, and an 
ardent lover of his country.’ 

Aristocracy and Justice is a volume of essays, 
written by Mr. Paul Elmer More, which were 
contributed mostly to the ‘Unpopular Review.’ 
They nearly all touch matters which hang upon the 
outskirts of war, but only the last is directly due to 
the present conflict. Its title is ‘The Philosophy 
of the War.’ And the philosophy of the war is, 
that militarism is bad and pacifism is not good, 
that Germany is wrong and Britain is not right, 
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and the only safe attitude for a considerate 
American citizen is to take no side. ‘The whole 
matter,’ says Mr. More, ‘can be summed up ina 
single word—justice. For justice is nothing but 
the balance within a man’s own soul, self-imposed 
and self-sustained, the will to know clearly the 
middle truth between the philosophy of egotism, 
which declares that it is for the strong and prudent 
to take whatever they desire, and the contrary 
philosophy of equalitarian sympathy.’ 

The Way of the Cross (2s. 6d. net) is a terrible 
book. It is the story of the flight of the Russian 
people before the German invasion of August and 
September last. The story has been written by 
the Russian journalist, V. Doroshevitch. Its terror 
is in its truth. Imaginatively realized and vividly 
told, it is nevertheless no fictitious narrative, but 
the record of experiences which were yet more 
awful than this awful record of them. 

Self-Government in Russia (2s. 6d. net) is again 
a volume of lectures. The lecturer is Dr. Paul 
Vinogradoff, F.B.A., Corpus Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the University of Oxford. There are 
four lectures, each lecture a masterpiece,,for Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff is a most accomplished scholar 
and restrained writer. One is on the Evolution of 
Russia, one on the Organization of Self-Government, 
one on Popular Education, and one on Self- 
Government and the War. 


From Drummond’s Tract Depot in Stirling are 
issued some pamphlets of which the most important 
is Professor J. E. McFadyen’s essay on Zhe Bible 
and the War (3d.). One fact which Dr. McFadyen 
recognizes in the Bible is the value it assigns to 
Nationality. Other pamphlets are Zhe Whitened 
Harvest of the Student World, by Mr. John R. 
Mott (2d.); Dwell Deep, by the Rev. T. W. 
Thomas (1d.) ; Men and Munitions, by H. Emma 
Garratt (1d.). 

The Rev. J. R. P. Sclater, M.A., Minister of 
New North Church, Edinburgh, has published 
twelve addresses which he delivered as chaplain to 
the 9th (Highlanders) Royal Scots. The battalion 
is known as the ‘ Dandy Ninth’—a title due, it is 
understood, to the aristocratic descent ofits privates. 
Mr. Sclater accepts the nickname, as the early 
Christians did theirs. He calls upon the battalion 
to live up to it. He calls upon the men to be 
chivalrous and courteous, unfailing protectors of 
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the weak. ‘I never turned my back on a big boy, 
or my fists on a little one,’ a lad was once able to 
claim. He offers that lad as an example. But the 
Dandy Ninth must have the fear of God before it, 
And the fear of God will call for cheerfulness, 
chivalry, sacrifice. The title is, Zhe Eve of Battle 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. net). 


The Rev. E. F. Russell, M.A., has edited a 
volume of Father Stanton’s Last Sermons in S. 


| Alban’s, Holborn (Hodder & Stoughton ; 5s. net). 


The sermons were taken down in shorthand, and 
so they are here just as they were delivered. 

The first thing to observe about them is that 
they are sermons. This man read no essays and 
delivered no lectures. He preached sermons, 
every sermon a message, a gospel message, and 
uttered in such language (and with such a voice, 
we are told) as kept every one wide awake. The 
texts are usually short and arresting, not sensa- 
tional. The sentences are always short, the 
language of the street, not even of the drawing- 
room, still less of the pulpit. The contents are 
theological, ethical, or apologetical. Father Stanton 
was never afraid to preach doctrine, preaching it so 
intelligibly. With his morality he searched heart 
and conscience, seeming to be aware of his respon- 
sibility. The apologetic chiefly deals with the 
mode of worship at S. Alban’s, Holborn. It is an 
apologetic for Christianity as the preacher under- 
stands it. He gives his reasons for the hope that 
is in him. 


é 

Has Principal P. T. Forsyth given the strange 
title of Zheology in Church and State (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 6s. net) to his new book simply to. 
cover the two parts of it? There ave two parts, 
one Theology, the other Church and State, and 
they seem to have *no other association but 
proximity of printed paper. Yet that is of no. 
moment to Dr. Forsyth or to us. Dr. Forsyth 
writes masterfully and yet loyally on every subject ; 
and whatever subject Dr. Forsyth writes on we find. 
pleasure and profit in it. 

Open the book by chance at page 134. We are 
in the ‘Church and State’ part. ‘The Free 
Church Council might do more to justify its 
existence by educating the opinion of its own 
constituents on the principles of a Free Church as. 
something involved in its Gospel yet entwined in 
the history of the State. Such a body ought, amid 
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all its evangelical or civic action, to provide for 
more talk than it does, of the illuminative and not 


simply the rousing kind, talk instructive ratherthan the Rev. P. J. Murdoch, M.A. Mr. Murdoch has 


oratorical, and educative rather than impressionist, 
by speakers who do not mind boring their audience 


by their competency. We need more talk and not | 


less, if it is duly fed .at its source by the most 
adequate knowledge, and guided in its course by 
men who can protect it from capture by impatient 
activists or impressionists, sceptical of principle or 
ignorant of its subtlety. Everything is not so 
obvious as it is often made to appear, nor so simple 
that there is nothing left but wonder at those who 
see another side.’ 

That is an evident reply to Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll’s suggestion (made some time ago) that 
there has been too much talk at the Free Church 
Council. So we might open the book elsewhere, 
anywhere else, and find something said memorably 
on some living issue. And that is the best way 
to read Principal Forsyth. To begin at the be- 
ginning is never to see the end. Within a short 
space the mind rebelliously refuses to read any 
more, so terrible is the strain laid upon it by sheer 
weight of thinking. The best way, the only way, 
is to read first a little here and then a little there, 
and see that no page is left unread at last. 


Under the title of Archaic Sculpturings (Hodge ; 
2s. 6d. net), Mr. Ludovic Maclellan Mann has 
published a volume of ‘ Notes on Art, Philosophy, 
and Religion in Britain, 2000 B.c. to geo A.D.’ 
The volume contains a large number of plates 


giving illustrations of famous sculptured stones, | 


besides other drawings and measurements. And 
the writing is not less accurate or instructive than 
the drawing. 
together. What is the explanation of so low a 
price for so costly a book? 


Professor G. G. Findlay of Headingley College, 
Leeds, has prepared a few War Prayers for public 
and private use (Kelly). They cover all our 
present interests. The language is simple, the 
tone reverent, the feeling real. 


The Welfare of Youth Committee of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Victoria issues a series of Text- 
books for Bible-Classes and Teachers under the 
editorship of the Rev. John Smyth, M.A., D.Ph. 
One of the series is a small volume on Zhe Centra/ 


Doctrines of the Christian Faith (Melbourne: 
Lothian Book Pub. Co.; 1s. 6d.). The author is 


his subject well in hand. He is able to make 
doctrine after doctrine clear to the pupil and 
suggestive to the teacher. He forgets no doctrine. 
Prayer is here, though mostly overlooked by the 


| systematic theologian, and it is set forth so that 


one may learn what prayer is and be at the same 
time encouraged to pray. 


The Rev. Carl S. Patton, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Columbus, Ohio, has made a study 
of the Sources of the Synoptic Gospels (Macmillan ; 
6s. 6d. net). It is a wonder to find a man in the 
active ministry able to.command the time for so 
thorough and elaborate an investigation. It is a 
joy to find such a man sufficiently alive to the 
value of it. What are the conclusions reached by 
Mr. Patton? They are these: 

1. Matthew and Luke depend for the structure 
of their Gospels, and for practically all of their 
narrative material, upon Mark. 

2. In the order of Marcan material, Matthew 
and Luke have made such changes as were desir- 
able from the use to which they wished to put this 
matter. Matthew has made fewer omissions, 
Luke fewer transpositions. 

3. The changes which Matthew and Luke have 
made in the substance or wording of the Marcan 
material, including their omissions from it, may be 
accounted for by a desire to produce a better 


literary form, to avoid statements that offended 


the growing sentiment of the church, and to adapt 
their own narrative to their own public. Some 


_ changes must go unaccounted for. 


Reading and research go happily © 


4. The hypothesis of a more primitive form of 
Mark in the hands of Matthew and Luke is not 
demanded by the facts. Matthew and Luke used 
substantially our Mark. 

5. Matthew and Luke also used- a document Q, 
whose content, within limits, is well agreed upon. 

6. Various facts, especially translation variants, 
require the assumption that this Q was originally 
an Aramaic document, used by Matthew and 
Luke respectively, in two Greek translations that 
went back to two different Aramaic texts. 

7. This furnishes the clue for the analysis of Q 
into QMt and QLk, and for the assignment to 
these two recensions of Q of much material which 
has hitherto been assigned to unknown sources. 
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8. Mark has some literary dependence upon Q ; 
but the Q which he knew was an earlier form than 
those in the hands of Matthew and Luke. 

g. The original order of Q is best seen in the 
order of the Q material preserved in Luke. 


A Little Book of Praise in Darkened Days, by 
Mrs. R. Goforth (Marshall Brothers; 1s. net), is 
the narrative, well told, of the escape from the 
Boxers of herself, her husband, and her children. 
It was all in answer to prayer. But others 
perished? Mrs. Goforth reminds us that James 
was slain with the sword while Peter was (in 
answer to persistent fervent prayer) released from 
prison. 


Ina series of sermons (for there is a text at the 
top of each chapter), and under the title of Zhe 
Unsealed Book (Memorial Hall; 1s. net), Mr. 
W. Melville Harris, M.A., tells us very simply 
‘how the Bible came to many lands.’ He begins 
with our own land, and then rapidly travels right 
round the world. 
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To those who gathered to the Keswick Conven- | 


tion in July of last year, and were perplexed by 
the strange experiences which the war had brought, 
the Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M.A., delivered four 
addresses, which he has now published under the 
title of Unlikely Ministries of God (Morgan & 
Scott ; 1s. net). They are the Divine Ministries 
of Darkness, of Withdrawal, of Delay, of Contra- 
diction. 


The Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon was told that he 
could cast the net but he could not draw it. The 
taunt touched him. He went on a mission to 
his own young people. And he was successful. 
About seventy of them made a public profession of 
their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and were 
received into fellowship. ‘They are to-day among 


“of the Church.’ Some of the addresses are 
published under the title of Drawing -the Net 
(Morgan & Scott; 1s. 6d. net). 


In German Philosophy in Relation to the War 


_ ‘Oxford Church Biblical Commentary.’ 


with a command of English such as few philo- 
sophers ever acquire. Can you think of any one 
except William James who has had it equally? 
And he tells us out of the fulness and precision of 
his knowledge, so that what we learn we know 
that we know. 


We regret that Messrs. Nisbet’s two welcome 
annuals just missed last month’s list of literature. 
The Free Church Year Book (2s. net) is slightly 
thinner than last year, but more illustrative. Zhe 
Church Directory and Almanack (3s. net) grows 
steadily thicker. Its accuracy is amazing. We 
use it constantly, finding no use for any other, 


' and have not for some time discovered even a 


misprint. 

Human Leopards is a startling title for a book 
(Rees; 5s. net). But it is quite appropriate. It 
has been known that for some years there existed 


‘in Sierra Leone a secret society under that name. 
| The members of the society dressed in leopard 


skins and issued from their enclosures in the bush 
to capture and kill unwary travellers. They killed 
them primarily (or ostensibly) in the interests of 
‘medicine’; but they also feasted on them. At 
last the British Government sent three commis- 
sioners to the centre of the society’s operations as 
a court of justice. A considerable number of 


| the members of the society were put to death. 


The whole story is well and wisely told by Mr. 
K. J. Beatty, who was one of the commissioners ; 
and the chairman, Sir W. B. Griffith, writes an 
introduction. Sir W. B. Griffith is by no means 
sure that the mischief has been stamped out. 
Something has yet to be done. Observe what it 
is: ‘In my opinion the only way to extirpate these 
objectionable societies is the introduction of the 
four R’s—the fourth, Religion, being specially 
needed to supply the place of the native crude 


_ beliefs.’ 
the most faithful, earnest, and consistent members | 


Another volume has been published of the 
It con- 


tains Zhe Gospel according to St. Mark, in a 


| new translation, 
| (Rivingtons ; 


(Murray; 2s. 6d. net), Professor J. H. Muirhead, | 


LL.D., of Birmingham, tells us what recent 
German philosophy really is, and what influence it 
has really had in bringing on the war. He tells us 


with introduction and notes 
7s. 6d. net). The author is the 
Ven. W. C. Allen, M.A., Archdeacon of Man- 


_ chester, and Principal of Egerton Hall, Man- 


chester. 
The introduction occupies fifty-one well-packed 
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pages, all up to date and embracing all the things 
we ought to know before we begin to read the 
Gospels. It contains at least one unusual thing. 
There is a long and most welcome section on 
St. Mark’s theology. 

The translation is very literal. The object is to 
reflect St. Mark’s style as closely as possible. If 
St. Mark is ungrammatical, so is Archdeacon Allen. 

The notes are short where they can be short, 
and long where they must be long. There is an 
outspoken note on the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. After certain references—‘ Herein,’ 
says Mr. Allen, ‘lies the bankruptcy of sceptical 
critical methods.’ And then he says that the 
sceptical critics have never reckoned with the facts 
of personality. 

‘But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance’ - (Gal 52228), These nine 
Mr. A. Harvey Jones has taken and illustrated 
from English writers. He has illustrated also 
righteousness, mercy, and truth. The title is 
Twelve Gifts (Scott; 1s. net). 


Is it possible to heal the schism between the | 


Eastern and Western Churches? 
R. W. Burnie thinks it is possible. 
it may be done he has written a little book whose 
very title lets out the secret. The title is /wter- 
communion with the Eastern 
CPC TGs; ms) net): 


Four lectures on Zhe Russian Church (S.P.C.K. ; 
1s. 6d. net) have been issued in a volume with 
that name, and introduced by the Bishop of 
London. The lecturers are Dr. Percy Dearmer 
(its history), the Rev. R. W. Burnie (its Constitu- 
tion), the Rev. W. J. Birkbeck (its Doctrine), and 
the Rev. H. J. Fynes-Clinton (its Ceremonial). 
The four men are much drawn to the Eastern 


Church ; they wisely ‘redeem the time’ to draw | 


us after them. 


Miss A. Werner, Lecturer in Swahili in King’s | 


College, London, has written an introduction 
to The Language-Families of Africa (S.P.C.K. ; 
3s. 6d. net). She finds that there are five families 
of African languages, the Sudan, the Bantu, the 
Hamitic, the Bushman, and the Semitic. 


The Rev. | 
To show how | 


Orthodox Church 
_ preserving order. 


| twentieth century began. 


click-sounds are the specialty of the Bushman 
family. These click-sounds belonged originally to 
the Hottentots, from whom the Zulus learnt them. 
The Semitic tongues spoken in Africa are Arabic 
(introduced by the Muslims), Ethiopic or Ge‘ez, 
the old language of Abyssinia, with its descendant 
Amharic, Harari, and three or four minor 
languages. Punic, spoken by the Tyrian colonists 
of Carthage, is extinct. The manual will be of 
the utmost service to the missionary. The 
student of Comparative Philology will not miss its 
significance. 


A selection of ‘comfortable words’ from the 
Bible has been made by the Rev. A. R. Neuman, 
and issued with the title Rays of Sunshine (Stock ; 
rs, net). 


The Morality of Nations, by Mr. C. Delisle 
Burns (University of London Press; 5s. net), 
ought to lift its head above the multitude of war 
books. Its chief object is to make clear what is 
meant by the State. A great change has come 
over our conception of that word since the 
There have been four 
conceptions in all. First there was the Greek 
City-State, where the State supplies nearly all the 
needs of civilized life—religion, politics, music, 
painting, and part of education. Next there was 
the Medizeval Regnum, a feeble ‘empire’ under or 
in conflict with the Church, and chiefly of use for 
. Then there was the Renais- 
sance Sovereign State, in which the defeat of the 
Church gave the supremacy to the old vega, and 
the new State strove to be Church as well as 
State. Finally there was the Nineteenth Century 


_ State, something of a corrected amalgam of the 


The | 


| Twentieth Century theory. 


_ other theories of the State, with the change due to 


industrialism and the closer contact of nations. 
A new theory is needed and has arisen. It is the 
The State is to be 
asked to mind its own business. Its business is 
not to supply religion or food or clothing, but to 
maintain law and order so that these needs may be 
sufficiently and properly distributed. Mr. Burns 
distinguishes between the State and the Nation. 
But into that and other distinctions we need not 
follow him. It is a book to be read, to make one 
think and to give one a few hours’ highly profitable 
reading. 
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Je tbe GFourt§ Gospel a Biterarp Unity? 


By THE Rev. R. H. Stracuan, M.A., B.A., CAMBRIDGE. 


III. 


Ir is to be expected that the work of R would be 
prominent in the narrative of the Raising of 
Lazarus. In the Gospel as it stands, the incident 
is the pivot on which the whole narrative turns. 
It becomes the occasion for the final outburst of 
_ hostility on the part of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, thereby supplying the place of the Cleansing 
of the Temple in the Synoptics. R has mis- 
understood the reason that has placed the latter 
event at the outset of the ideal scheme which 
governs the arrangement of the Johannine material. 
Accordingly he has to find, keeping in view his 
purpose that the Gospel shall be chronological, a 
substitute, and he finds it in the story of the 
restoration of a dead man to life, named Lazarus, 
the brother of Martha and Mary of Bethany. 
This story formed part of the Johannine material. 
If the Apostolic authorship of the original Gospel 
be maintained, we are, of course, still faced with 
the perennial difficulty that such an occurrence 
should have been omitted in the Synoptic story. 
Much of the difficulty vanishes if we allow that R 
has really given to the incident the very important 
and critical place that it occupies in the Fourth 
Gospel, and has made of an ordinary story of 
raising from the dead a great public event. The 
Apostle might easily have had a knowledge of the 
history of the family at Bethany that was denied to 
others, and as the disciple whom Jesus loved, he 
might very well have known how fateful for the 
consciousness of Jesus was the summons that 
came to the bedside of His sick friend’ It was 
the occasion that was to lead His steps for the 
last time towards Jerusalem, where death awaited 
Him. In the Johannine part of the narrative, 
this idea is very prominent. When the message 
came, Jesus delayed two days. R interprets this 
delay as meant to give Lazarus time not only to 
die, but also to lie four days in the tomb, after 
which, according to the Jewish belief, the spirit 
finally left the body (cf. Schmiedel, art. ‘John, 
Son of Zebedee,’ Lxcycl. Bib. 2520). The miracle 
becomes the stupendous one of raising an already 
putrefying corpse from the grave (vv.!7- 9). The 


real explanation of the delay is given in the pre- 
ceding verse (v.°). There, the affection Jesus had 
for the family is emphasized, and described in v.® 
by the use of oty as a reason for delay. Why? 
Because Jesus is represented, as also in 2* and 
7° 4, as being exposed to the influence of a very 
strong human motive to take a step in His career 
which in this case is the most critical of all. The 
hostility of the authorities in Jerusalem is at its 
height. The death of Jesus, when it comes, must 
not be the result of human pressure of circum- 
stances. He lays down His life of Himself, but 
the commandment to do so comes from the 
Father only (1017-18). Jesus delays, as always, in 
order that the Will of God may be clearly com- 
municated to Him. Jesus must walk ‘in the day,’ 
in the ‘light’ of the Will of the Father. Herein 
lies the real significance of the Raising of Lazarus 
in the original narrative, that it constituted the 
human occasion of the death of Jesus. Bethany, 
as the original Evangelist ominously says, ‘is nigh 
unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs’ (1118). Jesus 
clearly recognizes this in the words of 114 and 
11% 10. The sickness is that the Son of Man 
should be ‘glorified,’ not in the sense of perform- 
ing a stupendous miracle before a crowd, but in 
the true Johannine sense, according to which 
Jesus is ‘glorified’ when He is crucified (cf. 
739 1381), 

1. Certain general considerations emerge regarding 
those portions of chapter 11 that are referred to R. 

(1) v.2 is a curious forward reference in the 
Gospel to an event that has not yet been recorded, 
and the language is reminiscent of 12%, It is 
extremely unlikely that John would thus refer to 
an incident recorded elsewhere in his Gospel. He 
would, if he were writing history, be more likely to 
refer back in chapter 12 to the Mary of chapter 
11. Evidently R, on the presupposition that the 


Raising of Lazarus is the explanation of the out-. 


burst of devotion on Mary’s part, is anxious to 
emphasize the connexion. John, on the other 
hand, while no doubt taking it for granted that 
the two Maries are identical, which from his own 
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narrative could hardly be doubtful, tells the story 
of the anointing to point out that one at least 
among the Lord’s followers realized sympathetically 
the significance of His death (127). 

(2) vv." 17, In v.15 the idea is prominent 
that the delay of Jesus is in order to arouse the 
disciples’ faith, R has no idea that it is con- 
nected with a conflict in the mind of Jesus, and if 
he had, he would probably not have entertained it. 
V.17 presupposes that Jesus had to make His 
journey from the locality mentioned in ro. In 
the Johannine narrative it is not stated where 
Jesus was when the message came; only that ‘He 
remained where he was two days’ (117). Appar- 
ently the death of Lazarus occurs at the end of 
these two days, and the information is, probably 
supernaturally, conveyed to Jesus. At the same 
time also, it is made clear to Him that it is the 
Will of God that He should go this further stage 
on His last journey (1111). There is really a 
natural connexion between v.!° and v.!8, which is 
interrupted by v.17. John wishes to point out 
how near Bethany was to the scene of the 
crucifixion. 

(3) v.l® introduces us to a conception that is 
prominent in R’s presentation of the story, 
Throughout chapter 11, and in chapter 12, we are 
made familiar with a crowd, consisting of ‘many of 
the Jews’ (1129 81.42. 45.46 79.17.18), The move- 
ments of this crowd are interesting. They are 
distinct from the crowd of pilgrims at the feast. 
They come from Jerusalem on a visit of condolence 
to Martha and Mary. These ‘Jews’ follow Mary 
as she goes to meet Jesus (11°!), They are in 
tears, in sympathy with Mary (11°). It is for 
their sake that Jesus utters the prayer at the tomb, 
not for His own (11%). They are ultimately 
divided into ‘believers’ and ‘unbelievers,’ who 
report to the ecclesiastical authorities what has 
happened (11% 46). In reinforced numbers (6 
dxAos odds) they reappear at the house in Bethany 
in order to gaze on Lazarus (12°). They take a 
prominent part in the demonstration at the 
Triumphal Entry, which R evidently regarded as 
originating in the Raising of Lazarus. In the 
Johannine narrative the crowd is simply described 
as a crowd of pilgrims (12!2), Regarding this 
crowd it may be noted :— 

(a) It is described as consisting of “Jovdator. 

The conjunction of v.18 and v.!° seems to 
imply that R regards the name as equiva- 


lent to ‘citizens’ of Jerusalem’ (cf. 11°! 
12°), for which John uses “IepocoAvperat 
(775; cf. Mk 15). Elsewhere in Johannine 
narrative ‘Iovdaior is used in a very general 
and somewhat perplexing sense, most 
often as describing the embodiment of 
hostility to Jesus, and including Scribes 
and Pharisees. ; 

(2) The ‘crowd’ appears in remarkable and 
impossible situations, as, for example, in 
the house of Mary and Martha (111%); as 
following Mary to the grave, and as being 
present when Lazarus is raised (11°! #2), 
The mention in vv.!7-1§ seems unnecessary 
in view of what precedes. John in 
vy.12-16 presupposes a knowledge of the 
Synoptic story (Mt 21!" and 11) on the 
part of his readers, and does not think it 
necessary to give a fuller historical or 
chronological setting to the incident than 
the 77 éavpiov, and the description in 
121%, Tow Ry. the crowd sis part of sthe 
mise-en-scene, and is necessary to his inter- 
pretation of the whole event as taking the 
place of the Cleansing of the Temple in 
the Synoptic story. It is noticeable that 
in 1247 zoAAG onpeia are mentioned, as 
though the ovv after cvv7jyayov were meant 
to gather up a result that was the climax 
of the whole public ministry. 

(4) In vv. 1 and vy.%*40 mention is made of 
the tomb (uvnpetov) of Lazarus. According to Rk, 
Lazarus has been buried four days. Following the 
general suggestion of Spitta, that the verses describ- 
ing the grave of Lazarus belong to R (Das 
Johannes-Evangelium, pp. 230 ff.), it requires little 
rearrangement of the text to extricate the original 
Johannine narrative. The words vod reOetkare 
aitov (v.°4) would suggest burial, but they might 
equally suggest a room in the house where the 
body of Lazarus was lying. Spitta assigns v.*° to 
R, and regards Jesus in the original narrative as 
having arrived at the house. épxov kat te (v.**) is 
the invitation to enter. It is very noticeable that 
the description of the tomb in wv.** * is reminis- 
cent of 20! (Afov aipw=take away). It may be 
suggested that the change of the scene of the 
miracle effected by R is not only in order to make 
the miracle serve its purpose in the denouement 
of Jesus’ life, by producing a heightened effect, but 
also to meet a contemporary difficulty. Many 
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believers had died, before the expected Parousia 
(cf. Holtzmann, Hand Kommentar, iv. p.160). We 
may compare the difficulty about the beloved 
Apostle, adumbrated in 212°. 

Some change also requires to be made in v.%, , 
which is not entirely the work of R. The words 
dedeuevos . . . Tepuededero are impossible in con- 
nexion with éf7\@ev that precedes.  Spitta 
suggests that Jesus uttered the single word 
‘Lazarus,’ and that the Johannine narrative ran, 
‘And the dead man sat up.’ The suggestion is as 
likely as any other (Das /ohannes-Evangelium, 
XXxi.). 

2. Grammatical and Linguistic Points. 

Again we have a striking series of points falling 
under this head, some corresponding to those that 
have emerged in other portions of R’s work. The 
following may be noted, including those already 
touched upon :— 

(1) “Iovdator for “leporoAvupetrac (11°! 12°), 

(2). mpos tiv MédpOav xai Mapa, where the 
omission of the second article is peculiar 
(Abbott, 7. Gr. 1990-1). 

(3) taxéws (1181). Only here in Johannine 
literature. Elsewhere rayiov (137" 204). 
Cf. raxv in 1179, 

(4) avéorn (11°1), ‘rise up.’ The verb is always 
used elsewhere in the Gospel of rising 
from the dead (11°: 24 20°), . 

(5) tTeteXevryKoros (11°9), A Synoptic word for 
death, found only here in the Gospel... Cf. 
6 TeOvnkws (1144), 

tetaptatos. A hapax legomenon in the N.T. 
The word is used not only of one who is 
four days dead, but also of a ‘quartan’ 
fever (Plato, Zim. 86 a.). Is it possible 
that Lazarus died of a terapratos muperés, 
and that this fact, embodied somewhere in 
the Johannine material, perhaps in an 
utterance of Martha’s, led R to interpret 
it as suggesting that he had been dead 
four days? teraptatos can be used without 


36a is a signal manifestation of the power 
and majesty of God. In 11‘ the ‘glory of 
God’ is manifested in the glorification of 
Jesus on the Cross, in the Johannine 
sense. In v.4? the ‘glory of God’ is 
manifested in the stupendous miracle; cf. 
y, 15a, 

(7) meprect&ra (v.42). In this sense only here, and 
in Ac 25” in the N.T. 

(8) aie? 

mapproia, here used in a local sense=‘in 
public’; not in the psychological sense of 
‘confidently,’ ‘ plainly,’ or ‘ with boldness.’ 
In 73326 1820 the meaning is more than 
‘publicly,’ but also contains the sense of 
‘with boldness,’ or ‘conviction.’ The 
use in v.°4 is unique in the N.T.1 

Tovdaiors = ‘citizens of Jerusalem’; as 
contrasted with inhabitants of the x#pa 
(vv.># 55) or country districts. 

"Edpaip Aeyouevnv, wok. In every other 
instance of Aeyouévny so used, the proper 
name comes after, and not before (cf. 5?). 

€weuvev pera. Nowhere else. Tapa in 1°9 
14, éketOev only here and in 4* in 
John. 

(9) 124. The words drov jv . . . “Incods belong 
to R. R is concerned to keep prominent 
the critical incident of the Raising of 
Lazarus (cf. v.°).? 


(10) 12% 6 6xAos wodvs is against the rules of 


Greek syntax. We would expect, 6 6yAos 
6 Tous Or 6 TOADS GxAos (xXB*L insert 6; 
adopted by T. Rom. W-H.R.). 


(11) Note also the emphatic assertion that 


Lazarus is the cause of many withdrawals 
from the ecclesiastical party, in 12! (8¢ 
airév). A similar emphasis is found in 
the construction totro airov rerounKévan TO 
onecov, where rovro is isolated (v.!8). 


| Wellhausen (Das Evangelium Johannis, p. 141) inter- 


mupetos (Hipp. APs. 1245). 
ole, hapax legomenon in N.T. 
(6) v.%°. No such actual words of Jesus are 
recorded. 


prets the usage in 74, also in an objective and local sense. 
But cf. Abbott, 7. Gr. 1917 (vi.). 

2 ofv resumes the story of the previous visit. The feast is 
in celebration of the Raising of Lazarus. The six days date 
from the arrival at Bethany. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Be Faith of God. 


Wuart is the real significance of ri rictw rod 
@cod in Ro 3%, ‘Shall their want of faith make of 
none effect the faithfulness of God?’ Or is 
it ‘our faith in God,’ or perhaps quite literally 
‘the faith of God’ in His ancient people? The 
discussion has chiefly gathered round a gram- 
matical point—Is rod @cod an objective genitive, or 
is it subjective? The predominant opinion of 
to-day is represented in the R.V. quoted above. 
The genitive is subjective. IZIéo7s is a quality in 
God. This makes good sense. The doctrine also 
is unexceptionable. And these are high recom- 
mendations. It is only when we try to follow out 
the line of Paul’s argument that a suspicion 
emerges. Faith and faithfulness were fairly inter- 
changeable meanings of the same word in the 
LXX, and they are admittedly nearer each other in 
the New Testament Greek than in our English 
speech. But ‘faithfulness’ to what? Promises, 
surely. And the matter of which Paul is dis- 
coursing is not promises, but ‘the oracles of God.’ 
Promises were no doubt included in the oracles, 
but they are not overtly mentioned. To assume 
a reference to them in God’s ‘faithfulness’ is to 
drag in extraneous matter. And the oracles would 
include injunctions to duty, rules of ritual, and 
warnings for the unfaithful. No one would 
venture to suggest a reference to these in the 
‘faithfulness’ of God. 


The attempt to explain the genitive as objective | 


has a parallel in Mk 112, ‘ Have faith in God.’ 
But it is difficult, if not impossible, to fit this 
meaning into Paul’s question, and make any sense 
of it. He is supposing an opponent, or we must 
suppose one for him, who suggests that the absence 
of faith on the part of certain Jews made of none 
effect ‘the faith in God’—our faith, or any faith. 
Opponents to Paul could say, and did say, very 
extraordinary things at times, but they usually 
tried to have an appearance of being reasonable. 
If the objective genitive were our only alter- 
native, we should certainly be forced back on the 
R.V. rendering ‘faithfulness.’ I have to suggest 
that there is a third line of interpretation open, 
which it has been the custom to pass over in silence. 
It is to take the genitive as subjective, and then 


adopt the common simple meaning of mioris— 
‘Shall their want of faith make of none effect the 
faith of God?’ 

At first sight the idea of faith being ascribed to 
the Divine Being is startling. Is faith not peculiar 
to our finite nature? How can it co-exist with 
Omniscience? Is there not a common impression 
that faith is something less than the certainty of 
knowledge? To all of which objections there are 
two replies: one, that Paul has already, in the 
immediately preceding context, used a term to 
describe what God did with the oracles, a term 
which attributes an act of faith, or an attitude of 
faith, to God in His relation to the Jews; and the 
other, that if this representation seems to be 
anthropomorphic, it is only what Paul admits to 
be the character of his language in a succeeding 
verse, ‘I speak after the manner of men.’ 

As to the first of these replies, it will be noted 
that in v.? the Jews are said to have been 
‘intrusted’ with the oracles of God. The word 
used is éructevOnoav. And tHv rictw Tod Oeod is 
very plainly implied in it. If stress is laid upon 
the tiv, as is not uncommonly done in other 
passages, it would point back to the faith implied 
in the verb ‘were intrusted’—as if it were ‘the 
aforesaid faith.’ No English, except by a very 
clumsy device, can reproduce the perfect assonance 
of the four successive terms used in wv.” 3—émuo- 
tevOnoav, Ariorncav, amioria, and ziorw, ‘They 
were intrusted with the oracles of God. For what 
if some were without faith? shall their want of 
faith make of none effect the faithfulness of God ?’ 
It is clear that the God who intrusted the Jews 
with their precious charge is, by the very act, 
represented as having had faith inthem. It was 
a trust. The historical fact might have been 
presented under another figure. It might have 
been described as God’s gift to His people, as a 
charge laid on them, as a call to duty, as an 
election to privilege. But none of these figures of 
speech would have brought into view the anthro- 
pomorphic ‘faith of God’ which appears in the 
statement that the Jews were ‘intrusted’ with the 
oracles of God. Paul had a personal interest in this 
peculiar manner of representing the divine action. 
He repeatedly speaks of himself as a trustee under 
God. In Gal 27 and 1 Ti 1 it is the gospel 
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with which he has been intrusted; in 1 Co 9!" it 
is a stewardship; in Tit 1° it is the message [of 
the word]; and in 1 Th 2¢ he associates himself 
with Silvanus and Timothy as ‘approved of God 
to be intrusted with the gospel.’ Could such a 
trust be revoked? It is conceivable if a total 
falling away is conceivable. The kingdom might 
be taken away from Israel, and given to another 
people. The case of Judas might be quoted as to 
the point. But Paul had probably in mind already 
the strong conviction to which he clung in‘spite of 
present appearances, a conviction which he later 
on elaborates, that ‘God hath not cast away his 
people which he foreknew.’ His argument in 
Ro 3° is that the apostasy of Israel was not of 
that total description which might justly be 
followed by the cancelling of God’s ancient trust. 
It was only a partial apostasy—‘ For what if some 
were without faith?’ Shall the want of faith on 
the part of ‘some’ make of none effect the faith 
of God? No wonder that he replies with an 
emphatic ‘ No!’ 

As to the charge of anthropomorphism, it is 
true that this is to ‘speak after the manner of 
men,’ and probably, as has been indicated, the 
fact did not escape the notice of the Apostle him- 
self. But how else can we conceive of God? Or 
how can we speak of Him so as to be intelligible, 
except we use the analogy of the ways of men? 
In the realms of high metaphysical thinking we 
may try to expatiate on the activities of the Divine 
Mind in terms of qualities which we may apprehend 
but can never handle with our limited understand- 
ing, such as omniscience, or even foreknowledge. 
But in the common speech of the New Testament 
we have none of this. God is a Father who 
welcomes the returning prodigal with an over- 
flowing trust which it is difficult to associate with 
omniscience. But is it not a great matter for a 
broken-down and sinful man to be trusted even 
when he cannot trust himself? Is it not almost 
essential to his recovery of hope, and thus to his 
salvation, that he feel he is trusted by One who is 
infinitely higher than himself, and who knows all 
things? God has faith in man. If we ask why, 
we may be forced to take a fuller meaning out of 
the representation of Jesus as ‘the surety of a 
better covenant’ (He 77%). The ‘surety’ must 
have two aspects, manward and Godward. He 
assures us of the benefits of the ‘ covenant,’ and He 
is equally the guarantee to God of the righteous- 


ness of our salvation. All this is extremely anthro- 
pomorphic. And we are in the same atmosphere 
when we try to imagine the Omniscient One 
sharing in those anxieties and fears which the 
shepherd feels when searching for the one sheep 
that is lost. Does not the Omniscient dwell in a 
perpetual calm? How can He, when the lost is 
found, experience that revulsion of joy which is 
pictured in the parable? Yet what would the 
New Testament be to us without these human- 
istic pictures of God? What the grounds were of 
God’s faith in His ancient people whom He did 
not cast off may be partly known to us and partly 
hidden, but His faith in reconciled sinners is 
amply justified by the suretyship which His own 
Son undertakes in His ‘ better covenant.’ 


W. HAMILTON. 
Dundee. 
—————of-——___—_ 


St. Mark viii. 24. 
‘I see men: for I behold them as trees, walking.’ 


In a lecture recently delivered at Whitehaven by 
Mr. Eldon Pratt, M.D., on the subject ‘The 
Portals of the Mind,’ the lecturer threw out in 
explanation of the above words a suggestion which 
may be of some value. 

He said that from the structure of the eye it is 
almost certain that to the very young child the 
image of anything at which he is_ looking 
appears to be inverted. (The retina receives the 
image inverted, just as the ground-glass of the 
photographic camera receives the image inverted 
by passage through the lens.) 

As the child develops, however, the centres 
toward the back of the brain come into action, 
enabling him to reverse the inverted image and so 
gain the correct impression of the object before 
him. 

The lecturer suggested that this condition 
might be present in the first stage of the healing of 
the blind man, hence his answer 


‘I see men as trees, walking.’ 


The blind man knew the appearance of trees, 
either from having formerly been able to see or 
from having had their appearance described to 
him. 

The men, then, who appeared before him with 
their long robes flowing nearly to the ground, 
would when reversed in the image thrown upon 
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the retina of his untrained eye appear with the 
formation of trees—narrow below, and broad 
above. 

Possibly this scientific explanation throws some 
light on an otherwise obscure passage. 


A. Watson TaGGarT. 
Whitehaven, 


+ 
+ 


Candlesticks. 


Tue following passage from Curzon’s Visits to 
Monasteries in the Levant (1849, p. 48) strikes me 
as illustrating the imagery used in Rev 1. The 
scene is in Egypt. ‘A curtain was drawn aside, 
and we were ushered at once into the presence of 
the Viceroy, whom we found walking up and down 
in the middle of a large room, between two rows 
of gigantic silver candlesticks, which stood upon the 
carpet. This is the usual way of lighting a room 
in Egypt: six large silver dishes, about two feet 
in diameter and turned upside down, are first 
placed upon the floor, three on each side, near the 
centre of the room. On each of these stands a 
silver candlestick, between four and five feet high, 
containing a wax candle three feet long and very 
thick. A seventh candlestick, of smaller dimen- 
sions, stands on the floor, separate from these for 
the purpose of being moved about ; it is carried to 
any One who wants to read a letter, or to examine 
an object more closely while he is seated on the 
divan.’ Joun WILLCOCK. 


Lerwick. 


Mid W3308 die By Kightning 2 
(2 Sam. vi. 3-11). 


TuE story of Uzzah has been one of the standing 
perplexities of children in their reading of the Old 
Testament. It has been unwisely chosen in the 
past as a portion for study in the Sunday School, 
where it has worried the sensitive spirits, and made 
the bolder ones anticipate Wellhausen in his saying 
that Yahveh had moods, that He was sometimes 
whimsical and arbitrary. Wise teachers have not 
known what to say, and unwise ones have deepened 
the darkness. I once heard it illustrated from a 
fatal boating accident on an Irish lake, which was 
interpreted as a judgment for indulging in such 
pleasure on the Sabbath. It might be interesting to 
have some account of childish experiences in con- 


-and the men around him. 
lightning, therefore Yahveh has found fault with 
him.’ 


nexion with some of the more difficult episodes in 
the Old Testament. Mrs, Fry has left it some- 
where on record that the narrative of Abraham’s 
readiness to sacrifice Isaac weighed terribly on her 
spirit when a child. An amusing story is told of 
the sons of the Prince de Conti, who after a life 
given up to the pleasures of sin had been thoroughly 
converted to God through the influence of the 
holy Bishop Pavillon, one of the friends of Port 
Royal. His lads, in reading the Bible with their 
father, always passed over the story of the sacrifice 
of Isaac. ‘Our father,’ they said, ‘is so good, 
that if God asked it of him, he would do with 
us as Abraham did with Isaac. So we keep 
that from him’ (Beard’s Port Royal, vol. ii. 
Pp. 295): 

The incident of Uzzah is really a piece of Hebrew 
superstition. He is struck by lightning, let us say,. 
and the natural interpretation of the early world is. . 
put upon the sudden death. He has angered 
Yahveh in some way, and, any serious sins of his 
being unknown, recourse is had to the idea of his 
concern for the ark being somehow objectionable. 
in Yahveh’s eyes. The art of theological explana- 
tion is carried still further by the Chronicler, who, 
after his manner, attributes the disaster to the ark’s. 
having been brought by laymen and not by Levites. 
‘Because ye bare it not at the first, the Lord our 
God made a breach upon us, for that we sought 
him not according to the ordinance’ (1 Ch 151%), 
Modern criticism regards this as an anachronism, 
and it is in fatal disharmony with the fact, recorded 
even by the Chronicler, that the ark remained for 
three months in the house of Obededom, the 
Gittite, not merely a layman, but a foreigner, and 
that the Gittite’s home was greatly blessed of God 
(2s,6-e tyChy rat) 

It cannot be proved that Uzzah died by lightning, 
but one or two illustrations seem to give it prob- 
ability. Max Miiller (troduction to the Science 
of Religion, p. 185) quotes from Bishop Callaway, 
as to the ideas of the Zulus on damage or death 
by lightning. ‘Ifa man is struck by lightning and 
dies, it is said, ‘““The King has found fault with 
him.”’ This is precisely the impression of David 
‘Uzzah has died by 


Gibbon records (Decline and Fall, chap. xii.) the 
mysterious death of the Roman Emperor Carus in 
A.D. 282. While on a military expedition beyond 
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the Tigris, he met his end by stroke of lightning, 
or at least such was the universal belief of his 
troops. The result was that the expedition had to 
be given up, as the soldiers believed that it would 
be vain to persist in face of the manifest displeasure 
of the gods. The modern historian adds, ‘ Places 
or persons struck with lightning were considered 
by the ancients with pious horror, as singularly 
devoted to the wrath of heaven.’ Here again is 
a close parallel with the incident of Uzzab. David 
cannot think of persisting in his enterprise for the 
present, and three months go by before he can 
persuade himself that Yahveh is at peace with him. 
Finally, it may be noted that lightning was one of 


Entre 


Arthur Reade. 


Mr. Arthur Reade divides his poems into Poems 
of Love and War (Allen & Unwin), but they are all 
poems of war. When the love appears, be it love 
to man or God, or be it love to woman, it is set in 
the presence of war. Take this poem on 


CLOUDS. 


“Behold, with clouds He comes.’ 

To-day my soul is bowed 

Under a heavy cloud, 

War’s summoning drums 

And leagues of weary sea 

Hold back my love from me. 

In sore suspense for her I draw my breath ; 
‘The air seems filled with death. 


Then, Mystic Christ, arise, 
Rebuke that stormy sea, 
This poor torn heart of me, 
Come in this cloud, 

Let its dark husk enshroud 
Thy glory, breaking through 
And making all things new. 


Give me new eyes 

And flood this soul of mine 

With calm and sweet sunshine, 

That I may know, 

Where’er my love doth go, 

Thou hast her in thy care—ah, faithless me! 
Can I not trust my love to Thee? 


the instruments in the reduction of Job from his 
high estate of wealth and health. ‘The fire of 
God hath fallen from heaven, and hath burned up 
the sheep’ (Job 11°). We know how even the 
mild Eliphaz inferred from this and the rest of the 
disasters, that Job had been in secret a great sinner, 
had despised the widow and the fatherless, had 
oppressed the hungry and the naked (Job 22°1°), 
It seems better to explain the incident of Uzzah 
on such lines than to leave it, with its sinister sug- 
gestion of caprice, or of anger roused by, what 
may seem to many, frivolous motives. 
Davip CoNnNoR. 


Bewcastle Manse. 


Qlous. 


A Birmingham Anthology. 


Under the brave title of Made in Birmingham, 
Mrs. Hugh Walker has compiled and published 
an anthology of verse and prose from writers who 
have been or are associated with the great Midland 
city (Cornish; 3s. 6d. net). She claims no great 
| literary fame for the city. It is ‘essentially a 
product of modern industrialism.’ But she does 
claim that Birmingham has never been indifferent 
to ideas, and its ideas have always found some 
adequate expression. There are undoubtedly 
great names here—Burne-Jones, Burritt, Bright, 
Dale, Dawson, Drinkwater, Freeman, Gore, Light- 
foot, Lodge, Martineau, Newman, Priestley, Short- 
house, Westcott, and a few more. The prose is 
better than the poetry. Yet it is one of the 
poems that we shall offer as example. This 
poem is by Kate G. Bunce: 


THE Past. 


Out of the storied past 

Fair forms arise 

And look with friendly glance 
Deep in our eyes, 


Into our lives they come 
With gentle tread, 
Telling us what they did 
And what they said. 
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Deeds like a golden bridge 
Across the years, 

Words like a burning lamp 
To light our fears. 


Prophet and priest and king, 
Martyr and saint 

Urge us by deed and word 
To work, not faint. 


Out of the storied past 

Fair forms arise, 

And look with friendly glance 
Deep in our eyes. 


Rose of my Life. 


This is the title of a book of passionate poetry, 
introduced by Mr. Austin Dobson (Jenkins; 
3s. 6d. net). It is the passion of human love. 
What theory of life or philosophy of death it may 
carry is contained in these two short poems, one 
opening and one closing the volume: 


LIFE. 


A little Struggle ; 
A little Growth ; 

A little Pause 

And nothing loth. 
Decay and Death; 
And welcome Both. 


THE END. 


The end of life is death ; 

The end of passion, sorrow. 
Then let us love to-day, 

From grief we will not borrow, 
And live, just while we may, 
Careless of death to-morrow. 


_ Beatrice Redpath. 

The poems of Beatrice Redpath in Drawn 
Shutters (Lane; 4s. 6d. net) are much occupied 
with the thought of death. The study of death 
has aspects that are unfamiliar and yet true. The 
last poem of all on ‘The Death Soul’ tells what 
happens when life is too sheltered and easy. ‘In 
your suffering ye shall win your souls.’ Occasion- 
ally there is a vivid remembrance of some other 
poet, as this of Alice Meynell: 
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My thoughts are as a flock of sheep 
Upon a windy wold, 

At eventide they homeward creep 
To shelter from the cold; 

And when I lay me down to sleep 
They rest within the fold. 


A Medizval Anthology. 

A Medieval Anthology has been collected and 
modernized by Mary G. Segar (Longmans ; 2s. 6d. 
het). It is properly described as containing lyrics 
and other short poems chiefly religious. Most of 
its contents are to be seen in the publications of 
the Early English Text Society and elsewhere: 
here they are gathered into one charming book, 
which it is a delight to read from cover to cover. 
Let us quote a Winter Song. It is one of the 
earliest known lyrics, earlier probably than ‘ Sumer 
is i-ccumen in.’ 

A WINTER Sonc. 
Merry it is while summer ilast 
With fowelés song— 
But now nigheth windés blast 
And weather strong. 
Ei, Ei, how this night is long! 
And I with well mickle wrong 
Sorrow and mourn and fast. 


Robert Nichols. 

The poets whom the war has produced are said 
to be many but not much. Some poets, however, 
it has made more than they were, and Robert 
Nichols is one of these. His little book, Zzvoca- 
tion (Elkin Mathews ; 1s. net), is variable, but it is 
never unpoetical. ‘Take this sonnet : 


If it should hap I being summoned hence 
To an unknown and all too hazardous 
bourne, 
One should bring news charged with this 
heavy sense :— 
He has gone further and cannot return, 
Waste not your hour in weary ‘Why?’ and 
‘Whence ?’ 
In grief that my young years be compted so. 


I grieve not. Nor should you. My recom- 
pense 

Grows with the years and with them yours 
‘shall grow. 
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For England’s fairest, her best beloved lands, 
Her watchful hills, her slumbrous trees and 
streams 
Shall surely teach a heart, that understands, 
What depth and amplitude of noble dreams 
She gives and how content into her hands 
I yield the little life without her seems. 


Alfred Ernest Knight. 


To his ‘Metrical Musings on the Life of our Lord,’ 
Mr. A. E. Knight has given the ambitious title of 
Lyra Christi (Morgan & Scott; 3s. 6d. net). The 
book is a paraphrase in blank verse of the chief 
scenes in the life of Christ. The author’s aim has 
evidently been to offer sound doctrine. He has 
been less concerned with imaginative creation. 
In the end of the section entitled ‘ The Servant,’ 
he says: 


Would that we, too, were willing to be led! 

To lay our knowledge by and learn of Him; 
To sit, as Mary sat, at His dear feet; 

To feed upon Himself, the living Bread! 

So should our lives run rhythmical and free ; 
So should we wear with ease His easy yoke; 
So serve Him gladly Who so gladly served! 


The Fiery Cross. 

An anthology of war poems, under the title of 
The Fiery Cross, has been compiled by Mabel C. 
Edwards and Mary Booth, and is to be sold for 
the benefit of the Red Cross (Grant Richards ; 
2s. 6d. net). It is a quarto of about a hundred 
pages. It contains some of the best of the 
Punch poetry, and some of the best of other 
magazine and newspaper work. This poem by 
Helen Parry Eden is from the Westminster 
Gazette : 


To BETSEY. 


Remember, on your knees, 
The men who guard your slumbers— 


And guard a house in a still street 
Of drifting leaves and drifting feet, 


A deep blue window where below 

Lies moonlight on the roofs like snow, 
A clock that still his quarters tells 

To the dove that roosts beneath the bell’s 
Grave canopy of silent brass, 

Round which the little night-winds pass 
Yet stir it not in the grey steeple ; 

And guard all small and drowsy people 
Whom gentlest dusk doth disattire, 
Undressing by the nursery fire 

In unperturbed numbers 

On this side of the seas— 


Remember, on your knees, 
The men who guard your slumbers. 


Arthur K. Sabin. 

In his poem on Zhe Death of Icarus (Temple 
Sheen Press; 2s. 6d. net), Mr. Sabin succeeds in 
offspring of the 
But the 
short series of lyrics under the title of Christmas 


investing Icarus, that foolish 
classical imagination, with some dignity. 


Igr4 (1s. net) is more to the purpose at present. 
Take this: 


Holly and yew and myrtle boughs 

This year about the porch must hang: 

For Death has 
house, 


triumphed through the 


And Fame’s clear note behind him rang. 


We weep exulting; for we know 

How manfully our hero strove 

By day, by night against the foe, 
And reckoned life well lost for love— 


For love of home, for love of kin, 
For love that lights the patriot’s eye, 
For love of fame that heroes win 
When in a lofty cause they die. 
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